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How this cartoon in our 
New Year’s Number has been fulfilled 
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THE FARMERS’ INCREASED PROFITS. 


On Corn, - - $200,000,000 
Wheat, - 150,000,000) 
Oats, - 50,000,000) 
Potatoes, - 50,000,000 
Tobacco, - - 25,000,000 


Minor Staples, 


Total,  $500,000,000 


Should the upward trend in prices be maintained throughout the season, thé advance } 
would permeate everything the farmer produces, so increasing his returns that American ff 
farmers might possibly receive 750 million dollars more for their produce of 1897 than | 
on the average for the past three years. This would pay off three-quarters of all the 
mortgages on all the owned farms in the United States. 
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‘ About Some New Books. phere of gas, dust and dry furnace heat. To the world renowned school of veterina 
tire countless thousands of women who have medicine at Alfort, France. =xcelle i 
t t thou 1 f vy } i t Alf I I 1] ill 
Ths Principles of Fruit Growing, by L. H. no conservatory or greenhouse and who are trations of the various processes a i] 
Bailey, the McMillan company, New York. compelled to grow their plants in the home, student very materially in uvderstay 
So ditferent is the scope of this work from the author gives freely of the know ledge details of the work. The book cannot 
that of other pomological books that to which she has been gathering through many prove to be of much value and ady 
give an idea of its extent would require the years of observation. With the aid of the in- veterinary students as wellfas to pr 
copying of its entire table of content. As the struction here given anyone should ,be able to ers. Sold by the Orange Judd (Cy 
title of the work indicates, the author con- grow successfully a great variety of plants price $2.50, an SiH 
tiaes himself strictly to the elaboration of the which are usually found in greenhouses or a 
principles of fruit growing, no mention being professional florists’ establishments. Sold A ‘‘Private Postoffice System” 
mide of varieties and heir coln parative by the Orange Judd Company ; price $1, post- operation in Maw. Cork atte vacant! 
values bi he ** re , of fruits ‘ : . 
ie - ms = ws rages «“ crults, 2 paid. postmaster any one can buya ri 
mretully classified , list o all a a eteaggading- ‘ : ‘ ¥ | Om ‘ ranging in price from $2 to $6 a 
staple fruits grown in the United States and Fascinating as a Novel is tlie Official Guide inn cing, age ae I 4 a 
~ y ...'9 . . I $ ouse,. hn this be aep 
Canada is given. Agmong the most important to the Klondike country and Goid Fields of ws 1 from it t t 
es os alt ron J ikKes letters as they 
topics discussed are location and climate, till- Alaska. It contains official maps, vivid co no st t let will 
. ‘ xing 7 ‘ as 0 SLAPS 1@ letter 1 PO rig f a 
age, fertilizing and planting of fruit grounds descriptions and thrilling experiences, also wae aha , ra pan ‘ ma 
; 4 iad = . . aeposits the two cents in a recepiucle | o 
diseases and insects, and harvesting and mar- helps and information that every would-be ae re a Ne ) i A 
3 } } ; ec or i®@ purpose, io buys ips he 1 3 
keting fruit. Sold by the Orange Judd Com- emigrant should know about. It can be had . ao t 
fc . 5 + oa s . " . monev into an envelope with hi der 1 
pany, price $1.25. of the W. B. a company of Chicago and sae ; 
. . Js put will be filled by the carrier t ! 
New York for 25e 1.) ae . - 
House Plants and How to Succeed with Them, sip comtes Phe system has been tried in Washit I 
by Lizzie Page Hillhouse, illustrated; <A. Exercise. in Equine Surgery, by Prof P. J. at St Louis with good results. 
T. De La Mare printing and pubiishing econ- Cadiot, translated by lrof A. W. Bitting, D ? ‘ 
pany ln this timely book the author tells in VM; edited by A. Liautard, M D, V M: Mt Holyoke College has a new «¢ 
plain Knglish what house plants have been illustrated. Published by William Rh. Jen- course to train young women who pr 
suecessfn! with her. when there were no con- kins. In this volume the author gives ex- enter jourralism er te teach Engli 
genial accommodations and the poor things act and minute accounts of the special proe- is to be tricd for the first time the n ls 
were forced to adapt themselves to an atimos- esses used for some veterinary Operations at lege year. 
Tobacco Leaf. - | Sugar. | Greenhouse Construction. 
By J. B. KtILnLeEBREW and HERBERT MYRICK. By HERBERT Myrick, assisted by Pror. W. By Prof. L. R. TAt A Bad 
’ , ie de . LF T won let 
Its Culture and Cure, Marketing and Manu- C. Stupss. This book gives an accor int ot i al enhor ae AEs yes. zak 
_ mn: e imouse ie res "1 
facture. A practical handbook on the st v has been done in the eane and beet sugar a emats a ” c ea _ ° 
: - } tli ‘ Lavi orl hit SUVi or ) 
uproved methods in growing, harvesting, industry of the United States, and just how it ai cel = ~ he ex. 
curing, packing, and selling tobaceo, with an has been done. Reliable directions from ae- Nik he } : d rake ot We see: 
account of the operations in every department tual recent experience under American con- omcty ds : ii : i _ 
: ‘ . e,s . : - 4 " SO IV wane i¢ari LeS¢ l l } 
of tobaceo manutacture. The eontents of is ditions are given that make it a guide to the oe id : , 
“tage 2 a 3 a | ’ “ : . 1 1 *) Ts ClLeSLre tob a r LS vi na 
book are based actual experiments in field, farmer, capitalist and others now or likely to “etme - tela 
a . 29 : p ats . = . , 1 ag Sin EON heuity in determining e kind b 
curing barn, packing house, factory andlabora- be interested in any way in the sugar indus- hi 
tory. Itis the only work of the kind exis try. Itis the first and only publication writ- | 32'S Purp 7 
ig Page p> , ' espe ‘ 7 es , ful methods of hea and vent 
ence, and is destined to be the standard prac- ten on the basis of comme reial experience . ! ‘ ’ 
Cee ee a ink fells ; or , acti og en Be “sea gr lear ee ully treated upo special eha 
tical.and scientific authority on the whole during the past six vears. It gives an insight wake we vil rv 
subject of tobacco for many \ into the wonderful possibilities of this indu kind of - eget “peyote gnc 
= - , - z pre ) its exelusively ihe 
illustrated. Almost every ‘ trv in the United States The author main- fl e bed lf ] ; 
: . : ‘ : oT hot-becsan ran Ss recel\ an 
many pietures trom j hotographs taken es- tains that with protection against foreign we : ‘ ‘ , 
’ llv for t] a _ N +1 ot eat aad ime saan s4 2 = a eg alate tention. Over oi hundared exceliel 
Claily tor his Work mrtii, yith, Kast and competition, recent experience abundantly bios a nea if ; : 
W est, making plain every process in field, demonstrates that this country can produce ey ees y Brey ie , I neg aps hee 
barn and factorv—mostly elegant and artistie every pound of the $100,000,000 worth of sugar idle . pet gaia glade ace cae Beet 
halt- one Upwards of 500 pages. About 150 | now imported each year, and without erhane- b ok : C] a ~~ ata 
. : ¢ ° 0 tH, i-umoao. 
original engravings. 2.00 | ing the price to consumers. It gives full — ia dea 
H The Cider Makers’ Handbook. directions for the culture of the beet and hints 
gave. ¢ P eati anage » r fac 1e8 ba | > wg Jian 
By J. - TROWBRIDGE fhis work gives a | °” location and management of factories. .50 Bulbs and Tuberous-Rooted Plants 
very clear and lucid exposition of everything | American Grape Growing and Wine By C.L. ALLEN. <A complete hi 
bine EE ty liga he and wine-making. The author Maki scription. methods of oe 
. | Yr DLION,. le propavatil 
is an experienced cider-maker, and combines aking. recti om for th a . See m3 
. ° . Ps . ‘ 3 7 —_ . 1392 ° - CLIC S i¢ @ SUCCESSTUL ¢ ) 
thorough scientific knowledge with practical By George HusmMANN of California. New ‘inn enwdinm Foes Se a ae ee ; 
skill Che work is fully illustrated, sub- | and enlarged edition. With contributions ee ee pplt.iappienp coat A 
erally treated, bulbs are an expensive 


stantially boun: 1 cloth. imo. 00 from well-known grape growers, giving a wide . “eet 
ound in cloth. Im ° ik lp a sdf hens while, when properly managed, the 












Land Draining. Vi a ge of eX it a _ The author of this book rreatest amount of pleasurt at the An 

By MANI LY Mites. A handbeok for farm- a ee ee a. ~" The author of this book has for ma 
ers on the principles and practice of draining, Ke made bulb growing a specialty, and is a 
giving the re sults of his extended experience Cranberry Culture. nized authority on their cultivation and 
in laying tile drains. The directions for the By Josep J. W IIT! Contents: Natural gement The illustrations whic h emi 
laying ou und the construction of tile drait ~ | history, history of cultivation, choice of loea- this work have been drawn  deage alge a is 
will enable the farmer to avoid the errors of | tion preparing the ground, planting the vine nave been engrav. o cape ally f D 
lmmperfect construction and the a management ‘of ieeneiinaich Saad: eneteinn Che cultural directions re pl 
ment that mu t necessarily follow. and diffieulties overcome. pickin: o. keeping, practical and to the point. loti Z 
a tor woergy aul farmers will Iso be protit and loss, letters from hs wctical growers, 
ste 5 CONVORIERS FOP SOrerences EE Few rd {0 | insects injurious tothe cranberry. Illustrated. | The Propagation of Plants. 
many pte ST1O AS hai ay ar € In crop srow- Cloth, 12mo. 1.25 
me, aside fromthe special subjects of drainage . — 

oD pg ag pemede loth ra : 5 By ANDREW S. FuLLER. Illustrated \ 
of which it treats. loth, l2mo. 1.00 | Barn Plans and Outbuildings. numerous envravin in aminentiv % 

i tae Le Se ee tills. l "Tile ie ) 

Mushrooms, How to Grow Them. | Two hundred and fifty-seven illustrations. | C@l.and useful work. Describing the pro 

By We. FALCONER. Any one who has an A most valuable work, full of ideas, hints, sug- | Of hybridizing and crossing speci 
ordinary house cellar, woodshed or barn, ean | gestions, plans, ete., for the construction of | Hes, and also the many differe ay 
grow mushrooms. This is the most practical | barns and outbuile lings, by practical writers. | Which cultivated plants may be propa 
work on the subjeet ever written, and the | Chapters are devoted to the economic eres tion | @nd multiplied. Cloth, 12mo. 
only book on growing mushrooms published in | and use of barns, ijgrain barns, house barns, 
America. The author describes how he grows | cattle barns, sheep barns, corn houses, smoke Silos, Ensilage, and Silage. 
mushrooms, and how they are grown for | houses, ice houses, pig pens, granaries, ete. ‘ e 
profit by the leading market gardeners, and | There are likewise chapters upon bird houses, By MANLY MILEs, M. D., F. R. M. S \ 
Tor nome use Dy the most suecessful private dog houses, tool sheds, ventilators, roofs and practical treatise on the ¢ nsilage of fodde 
growers engravings drawn from nature roofing, doors and faste nings, workshops, poul- | corn. Containing the most recent and auther 
expressly for this work. Cloth. Price, post- try houses, manure sheds, barn yards, root tic information on this important subject. IT 
paid, 1.50 | pits, ete. Cc loth, 12mo. 1.50 | lustrated. Cloth, 12mo. ) 





SENT FREE, ari Rigg aI nang acu gg - gga valuable works on Agriculture, Horticulture, Architecture, Horses, 
ORANGE JUDD COPIPANY, Publishers. 


52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York, or Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 














AT HOME. 


Our daughters like to give their personal care to the dainty 
things of the house—the pretty china, glass, and bric-a-brac. With 
Ivory Soap, this is not only possible, but pleasant. It leaves the 
tenderest skin, just as it does the exquisitely polished or enamelled 
surface, smooth, brilliant, refreshed, and absolutely unharmed. 
It is alkali that hurts; Ivory Soap is wholly free from. it. 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 


Volume 60 


Established Shortage in Cranberries. 

The cranberry crop has advanced sufticient- 
ly to know that it must prove a short one. 
This is brought out in current investigations 
made by American Agriculturist and will, 
no doubt, be portreyed in the reports to the 
American cranberry growers’ ass’n, in ses- 
sion at Camden, N J, this week. A summary 
of these will appear iu our uext issue. We re- 
serve our usual statement of estimated cropin 
bushels until harvesting is further advanced, 
but everything now points to a yield mate- 
rially below that of 1896. As shown in our 
report for that year, published in early Octo- 
ber, New England had a good crop, while the 
yield in’ New Jersey was very short. Our ad- 
vices to date from leading growers and dealers 
in all sections of greatest production point to 
another short yield in New Jersey and the 
crop from Mass and other parts of New Eng- 
land very much below that of ’96. 

It will be recalled by referring to our re- 
ports the past spring that Cape Cod bogs did 
not pass through the winter in best condition, 
and that little new cranberry areas will come 
into bearing this year. The developed short- 
age of the past summer, however, was due to 
important causes, which could not then be 
foreseen. In Mass, the ’97 crop is estimated 


ae 


eeeeee nnn nent ttt a 


For Week Ending September 4, 1897 


by some of the best posted people at only 60 
to 70 % that of ’96, while many growers insist 
it will be scarcely half that of last year. The 
damage was due very largely to devastations 
by vine and fruit worms. In the early part 
of the season fire worms did great harm and 
after the berries were formed fruit worms 
made serious inroads, this being borne out by 
the actual picking now being prosecuted. 
New Jersey seems destined to have two 
short crops in succession. Practically all of 
our advices report light crops, many bogs pro- 
ducing only half as much as last year, some 
of our correspondents insisting that there will 
be only a quarter of an average crop. Most 
of the damage is attributed to excessive rains. 
The spring was rather cool, and more or less 
complaint of deficient development and blight 
has been heard. As the season advanced 
rainfall increased. Many bogs were flooded 
to such a point that not only was the pollen 
washed out and fruit failed to set, but in im- 
portant areas the berries rotted after forming. 
Insect pests and scald were also considerably 
in evidence in many parts of the state. Parts 
of Burlington Co report a complete failure of 
the crop. The annual yield of Wisconsin and 
Michigan, though considerable in the aggre- 
gate, never greatly affects market values, 
which are practically controlled by the situa- 
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tion in N J and Cape Cod. While there will 
probably be enough berries harvested to sup- 
ply all.reasonable wants, there are grounds 
for hoping prices will prove much more re- 
munerative to such growers as were fortunate 
in securing crops this year. 


Distribution of Cranberries. 


near approach of another 
be interesting to recall 
what was said on this subject at last winter’s 
annual convention of the American cranber- 
ry growers’ ass’n. In a paperon this topic 
Joseph Evans of Burlington Co, N J, said as 
follows: ‘‘To look no further than the pres- 
ent market, I believe the consumption of 
cranberries is not keeping pace with produc- 
tion; but on looking back a few years think 
it can be answered in the affirmative. 
With the increase of population the 
demand for cranberries is keeping pace 
with the increase in production. ‘‘The 
demand could be increased by the grow- 
ers being more particular about planting 
good varieties and marketing the fruit in 
good condition; furthermore, by educating 
consumers regarding the healthfulness and 
luxury of good cranberry sauce, which can be 
obtained only by proper cooking. 


In view of the 
crop season, it will 
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THE NEW YORK STATE VETERINARY COLLEGE 


was established at Ithaca by act of the legislature in 1894, and in 1897 was placed under the direction of Cornell university trustees, 
at once begun and now the sever up-to-date buildings are completed. 
This contains museums, libraries, class rooms, reading rooms, laboratories and offices. 
patients’ ward, surgical operating theater, and mortuary building, each occupying an individual structure. 


Stories high. 


Work was 


The main building shown here is 142x42 ft, with two wings, and is three 


Then there is an isolation ward, general 
The equipment is complete, for it 


was the intention of the legislature to establish an institution where investigations relating to animal diseases of all kinds could be carried on 


to the best advantage and the economic breeding and rearing of farm animals carefully studied. 
Three complete courses are offered. 
Entrance examinations will be held in the main bnilding Sept 14, at which time the fall term begins. 
The 1897-’98 announcement describing the work in full can be had free by requesting it of the Registrar of Cornell university, 


ities for instruction are exceptional. 
able. 
any tnition. 


Ithaca, New York, and stating that American Agriculturist said so. 


Being a part of Cornell university, the facil- 


The requirements for admission are high and a degree will be valu- 


Residents of the state do not pay 
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GROWING CORN. 





COST OF 








Marketing--Article VIII.* 
ANALYZED BY B. W. SNOW. 
The object of this investigation is to deter- 
mine the cost of growing and cribbing corn. 


The corn crop, roundly 
ed on the farm where it 
20 % of the crop, in the 
crosses the county line. 
to 
placed in 


speaking, is consum- 
is grown. than 
form of grain, ever 
For this reason the 
properly concludes 
the farm crib. 
best, however, to gather and 
facts rel: 
rures W 


o be 


scussed in 


Less 


investigation as cost 
With the crop 
it was thot 
marketing, 
this 
which 

chapter. 
to supply 


carry the ques- 


present certain itive to 


but the t presented in 


hich are 


article have } iring upon the cost, 


the concluding 
in order 
to 


will be adi 


The facts are presented 


data for anyone desiring 
beyond the crib. 

lt is proper to that the data upon 
li the tables in this article are based is by 
of the 


tion of cost 
state 
whic 
no means as complete as in the 
other poin illustrated. This, of 
is due to the fact that many growers 
simply state that their grain is used at 


case 





Ls heretofore 
course, 


home, 


not sold, and therefore fail to answer those 
questions which have no application to their 
own crops 

The average distance over which the corn 


is hauled from the farm to the place of deliv- 
ranging from 3.1 miles in 
in Kansas. Naturally the 
distance is shortest in the states of thick 
tlement aud great railway development. 

The average number of hauled per 
day, one man and team, is 3.1, ranging from 
’.0in Kentucky to 3.9in Iowa. The number 
of loads of course bears relation to 
the average distance from market, but it is 
not governed by it. The general 
physical characteristics of the country is a 


ery is 5.0 miles, 


Iowa to 8.0 miles 


set- 


loads 


close 


entirely 


feature. Thus Kentucky with but 4 miles to 
haul delivers but 2 loads per day, while 
Kansas with a distance of 8 miles delivers 
2.6 loads, illustrating the difference between 


a country moderately hilly and the prairies of 
the west. 


The number of bushels which are delivered 
from the crib to the market point by a day’s 
work of one man and a team, varies by states 


as*follows: 





Bu Bu 

Ky, 60.0 Mo, 
G, 114.5 Kan, 
Ind, 112.0 Neb, 
Ills, 171.0 
Iowa, 175.5 AY; 

The expense of shelling corn very rarely 
falls upon the grower. For use on the farm 
it is not shelled, and where sold it is almost 


the sl elling 
this account 


of shelling. 


ne ear 


On 


invariably delivered in t 


being done by the receiver. 


it is difficult to fix upon the cost 


The figures which are presented below repre- 
seut the consolidation of returns of ‘‘usual 
charge’’ rather than the actual cost. The aver- 
age of these returns is 1.2c per bushel,a figure 





believed to be rather higher than the actual 
ist, but as this cost is not borne by the 
grower an exact statement is not essential to 


this investigation. 


The extremely low price at which the 1896 


corn crop moved is illustrated by the fact 
that the average local price on Oct 1 was 
16.6¢ per bu, declining to 16.2 on Dee 1. This 


series of articles having presented in detail 


*Thes ‘ope of this inquiry, which is basea 
upon exact accounts kept for us by many 
commercial corn growers, was set forth in our 
July 17 issue Article 1I, labor and wages, 


appeared July 24 
and plowing, July 31 


Article III, preparation 
Article LV, fertlization, 


Aug 7. Article V, planting, Aug 14. The 
irticles the past two weeks are equally val- 
iable. Back numbers can be furnished post 


paid for 5e each 


FARM AND FIELD 





all the data upon which the conclusions as to 
cost of growing the crop are based, the next 
article will present the beginning of the dis- 
cussion of the actual cost. 
ie 
Begin Fall Plowing Early. 


PROF T. L. LYON, NEBRASKA EXP STA. 

The importance of fall plowing cannot be 
too strongly emphasized. The time for start- 
ing will depend somewhat upon the nature of 
the crop preceding. If this be small 
grain, plow the stubble and weeds under soon 


If the sea- 


some 


after the grain has been removed. 


son is dry there is a distinct advantage in 
plowing immediately after taking off the 
grain, as the soil is more moist than after 
standing exposed to the sun for several days, 
and is consequently more easily worked. It 
has the effect of disposing of the weeds he- 
fore they go to seed, and hastens their de- 


cay, as well as that of the stubble; it loosens 
the surface of the ground, so that the water 
dces pot run off as it does when the surface 
is dry and hard, but soaks down, thus mak- 
ing the operation of subsoiling difficult 
in the fall: and the loose condition of the 
soil, allowing moisture and air to penetrate, 
greatly facilitates that chemical action which 
materials in the soil 


less 


renders the fertilizing 
available to the use of the plant. 

The plow should be immediately followed 
by a spiked harrow, to make a loose layer of 
soilen top. Such a layer of soil acts as a 
mulch in preventing evaporation of moisture 
from the surface. It has been shown that 
land so prepared lost only one-third as much 
water by evaporation as land having a firmly 
It is well to use the harrow 
hard enough to pack 


packed surface. 
after each rain that is 
the surface. 

For root crops like chicory, sugar beets, ete, 
manure will be needed unless the land 
very rich. Spread on well-rotted manure aft- 
er the shallow plowing. Subsoil and surface 
plow in the fall, or if that cannot be done, 
plow as deep as possible. If rotted manure is 
not available, it is advisable to keep fresh 
manure piled during the winter, instead of 
spreading it in the fall. Keep the pile moist 
overheating (fire-fang- 
In order to have water 


1s 


enough to prevent its 
ing) while standing. 


convenient, the heap should be made within 
easy reach of a pump. Do not have the ma- 
nure too wet, or decomposition will be re- 
tarded. 

The extreme dryness of the air and soilin 


is state makes the decomposition of manure 

the a very 
only when decomposed 
that it is usefnl to the plant, the importance 
of some method for hastening that operation 
easily be Weli-rotted ma- 
nure, in addition to its fertilizing effect, aids 
in retaining moisture in and, if 
plowed deep enough, improves the condition 
of the heavy loam of the state, which 
are inuch inclined to pack. 

There are very obvious advantages to be 
obtained trom the fall preparation of land. It 
leaves the ground muck cleaner, especially if 
it be plowed early. It exposes a large surface 
of soil to the action of the frost during the 
winter, and this leaves it in excellent tilth in 
the spring. The ground, being broken up, 
holds the rain and melted snow water, and 
when the temperature is favorable, undergoes 
the chemicai action before spoken of 

ie 
Painting Farm Machinery Cheaply. 
R. H. FORGRAVE, OHIO. 


soil slow 


when incorporated in 
process, and as it is 


may recognized. 


the soil, 


soils 


The wooden parts of all farm machinery 
should be painted every three or four years 
and the iron parts that are worn should have 
a coat of paint every season and the sooner 
after the season’s work is over the better. No 
matter how well protected, the polished met- 


Detailed Facts Governing [Marketing of Corn--Article VIII. 


Ky Ohio Ind Til Ia Mo Kan Neb Av 
Distance from farm to market, miles, 4.0 3.2 3.7 3.6 3. 4.6 8.0 6.2 5.0 
Loads per day, one man and team, 2.0 2.8 2.8 3.8 3.9 2.6 2.6 2.5 3.1 
sushels hauled per load, 30.0 40.9 46.0 45.0 45.0 32.6 43.1 49.4 43.7 
Charge for shelling, per bu, cents, 1.3 1.2 1.1 1.3 1.1 1.5 i 1.0 1.2 
Local price Oct 1, 189%, cents, 23.0 19.2 19.5 18.5 13.5 19.6 15.0 13.1 16.6 
Local price Dec 1, 1896, ceuts, 30.0 18.7 17.9 17.8 13.8 21.7 14.0 12.1 16.2 















al portions will draw dampness and cor 
Some grease the mold boards, shares, et 
this does more harm than The pr 
Way is to paint them. 

Get five or six gallons of 

























































































































good 


raw linseed 
; 


gallon or two of white lead, a small 
prussian blue, a small box of chrome 
in paste form, and 10 to 15 Ibs of 
red in powder. For the wooden parts 
is nothing better than venetian red 


linseed oil. The mixture will make 
red. Ifa bright red is preferred, n 
chrome yellow with it in the pz 
parts of venetian red to one 
low. This makes ve 
red known. If blue is 
lead 4 parts with one of 
will give a dark I 
light as wanted by adding white G 
made by mixing yellow 
answer for the woods 
tions of the machinery. Do not 
as the paint will jast inuch longer wit 
In winter a much longer time between 
is required for paint to dry t in su 
but when it lid 
ionger than if it dries rapidly. 
Do not use vy to paint metal 
faces of any kind for the acet acid it 
tains will tend to corré For 
kind of work use venetian red and oil 
some of the common black paint sold es} 
ly for this purpose. For the portions 
ure expected to mold boards, ] 
shares and similar points, ete 
made as follows: Mix yellow ochre witb 
tar and thin to a working 
turpentine. This will effectually pre 


part of 
rmiion, the 
wanted, 
prussian biuse 


blue \ 
these colors will 


use al 


has become SO 
hite lead 
them. 


de 


scour, 


use a i 


consistency 


rusting but it will rub off quite readily 
the plow is to be used. 
—— 
A Practical Wheelbarrow.—In market 


dening, there is much work that can be « 


with a wheelbarrow. While resting my 


ing arms one day, I concluded that the w 
of the ordinary barrow was not bearing 
share of the burden, soI made orein w 


the axle was placed up nearer the body 


Mele lh 





barrow, the wheel extending inside. A cay 
Was fitted over this, inside the body, and ] 
found that wheeling was then much easi¢ 
The new barrow weighed 49 Ibs. With 239 lbs 
of sand, there is a weight of 56 lbs « 
handles,while with the ordinary barrow 





weight is 99 lbs. The handles are 5 ft ] 
13x1}? inches at front and smaller toward 
back. The wheel is 22 inches diamet 

a 2-inch tire. The barrow frame is 19 es 
at front, 2 ft at back; ti body is 3 ft byl 





inches, while the legs are 2 ft 10 ineche 
the front.-—|R. Bingham, New Jersey. 


~The three-horse ¢ ner 


A Desirable Evener 





shown in the illustration has been found 
Satisfactory in this neigh 1. Mar 
claim that itis the only k means of 
which the draft can be evenly distribute 
The piece next the plow is an ordinary dou- 
ble tree. To each end of this is attached a 
(4 
~ SSS 
Fy SS 
long single tree, covering the space necessary 
for three horses. ‘To the outer end of each of* 
these is an ordinary single tree and to the in- 
ner ends one single tree is attached for the 
middle horse. Iby this means, each hors 
must do his cwn work and the weight of the 
evener is not greater than other kinds.—[A 
G. Chase, Leavenworth Co, Kansas. 
Your journal is in a position to do us 
poor farmers much good, and it is actually 


doing it. I.ong live your valuable paper!— 
[George L. Butterfield, Jefferson Co, N Y. 



























Blanching and Storing Celery. 


Where celery is grown in rows, earthing up 
is accomplished by first pulling four or five 
inches of the soil about the base of the plants 
to hold the stems in place. Then with a plow 
the earth is piled up to within a few inches 
of the top, the ridge being finished with a 
spade. When sufficiently blanched the celery 
is ready for use. Some varieties are planted 
in beds six or eight inches apart both ways. 
Boards are placed around the beds when the 
celery is to be blanched. The foliage is so 
thick that nothing more is needed to exclude 
the light. Where the crop is wanted for win- 
ter, no blanching is necessary, as this process 
will be accomplished when in winter quarters, 
whether kept in field or cellar. 

Winter preservation is often unsatisfactory 
and usually attended by more or less loss, 
says L. F. Kinney in Bulletin 44, Rhode 
Isiand experiment station. If leftin the field, 
set in trenches in rows, having the tops about 
on a level with the surface ot the ground, 











PARIS GOLDEN CELERY GROWN IN BEDS. BOARDS 
IN PLACE TO COMPLETE BLANCHING PROCESS. 


then cover gradually with some material like 
straw or leaves, increasing the amount as 
the weather gets colder. This method answers 
very well where large quantities are grown 
but small lots can be kept more satisfactorily 
in a cool cellar, if there is no furnace or fire 
heat of any kind. Tightly pack the celery 
upright in boxes six or seven inches wide and 
four to six feet long, putting four inches of 
sand or loose earth in the bottom before be- 
ginning: Set the boxes on the cool floor and 
in two or three meuths the celery will be 
nicely blanched and ready for use. If large 
quantities are to be kept ina cellar, place a 
board a little narrower than the hight of cel- 
ery nine inches from the wall farthest from 
the entrance. In this space pack the bunches 
of celery as described for the boxes. When 
this is fuli erect another board trench nine 
inches from the first and so on until the whole 
space is filled. The space must be left be- 
tween the rows ot celery or heating and de- 
cay will take place. No earth or sand is used 
between the bunches. Simply cover the bot- 
tom of the cellar with three or four inches for 
the roots to restin. It is indispensable in 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


field, pit. or ceilar that no water gets to the 
stored celery. A temperature just a little 
above freezing is most satisfactory for the 
cellar. 





Hyacinths as Winter Bloomers. 
EVA B. DUNHAM, MAINE. 





Hyacinths are sure to bloom in winter, if 
treated intelligently,under any circumstances, 
if keeping them too warm may be excepted. 
The bulbs can be planted at any time from 
the first of September until Christmas and 
will bloom in from 10 to 12 weeks after plant- 
iog. 

Three bulbs may be put into a six-inch pot, 
or they do as well planted singly in four-inch 
pots. Any good garden soil is suitable for 
hyacinths, although if heavy or clayey,the ad- 
dition of sand or leaf mold is desirable. In 
planting do not press the bulb down into the 
soil, but make a cavity a little larger than the 
bulb, in the bottom of which place a tea- 
spoonful of sand, if obtainable, on which set 
the bulb. Draw the earth around the bulb 
and press firmly,using enough to just cover it. 
The roots of the hyacinth start from the bot- 
tom of the bulb and if it is pressed down into 
the soil the roots will have difficulty in pene- 
trating the compacted earth and the bulb will 
be thrown out of the soil when the roots start 


to grow. 


After the bulbs are potted, water and put in 
a cool, dark location, preferably a cellar, but 
any place where they can be kept cool and 
dark will answer. Coverthe pot to protect 
from rats and mice, water occasionally if the 
soil dries out. When the tops have grown two 
inches high, bring to the light and after afew 
days give them sunshine until they bloom. 
The blossoms will last much longer if the sun 
is not allowed to shine directly upon them. 

To insure the best success with hyacinths 
in water, first plant in soil as above directed, 
and when the flower buds show.give the earth 
a good soaking, carefully lift the bulbs, and 
gently wash away the soil that clings to the 
roots by moving the bulbs carefully about in 
a dish of tepid water. Put a few bits of char- 
coai in the hyacinth glasses and fill nearly full 
of soft water, and place the bulb in position, 
with the base not quite touching the water. 
Bulbs prepared in this way give much better 
satisfaction than if started in the glasses, as 
the flower stalks are more robust and the blos- 
soms larger and more enduring. 





Second Outbreak of Asparagus Rust. 





Another outbreak of asparagus rust is re- 
ported by Dr Byron D. Halsted, botanist 
New Jersey experiment station. An infested 
field has a brownish hue, as if insects had 
sapped the plants or frost destroyed their vi- 
tality. It is a fungous disease which flourishes 
in moist weather. There are two general meth- 
ods ot checking the rust, namely, by destroy- 
ing the spores and by preventing their grow- 
ing upon, and getting a foothold in, the sub- 
stance of healthy asparagus plants. The rust 




















GIANT PASCAL CELERY, BANKED THREE FEET HIGH 
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fungi are among the most dif€cult to check. 
Protect the plants by means of _ fungi- 
cides, bordeaux mixture, etc, sprayed upon 
them during the growing season. While some- 
thing may be hoped for with the spraying 
pump, the chief method of eradication lies in 
the destruetion of the many spores. This can 
be done in a very simple and effective manu- 
ner by carefully gathering all the parts of the 
asparagus plants that are above ground and 
burning them. It would be a waste of time 
to stack the tops and leavethem to natural 
decay; and to place them in manure heaps 
would be still worse. The only safe thing to 
do when a serious enemy like this is in the 
asparagus field is to burn the plants, even to 
the last scrap that can be gathered up. Let 
this be done at once, for any delay means the 
breaking up of the brittle, rusty plants, and 
@ geuerous sowing of the spores upon the 
ground. If the fire could go over the whole 
field and burn all the small as well as the 
large pieces, that would bethe best of all. 
This enemy may become very serious if thor- 
ough weasures are not taken at once, and by 
all who are engaged in asparagus culture. 
sine 


Maypop.—I think the fruit referred to by Mr 
Juno Pates of Washington is what is common- 
ly known here as the maypop, and belongs to 
the Passion flower family. The one bearing 
beautiful purple tiowers, botanically known 


Carver 


showing nectar 
leaf; J, 
leaf. 


a, Fruit; 0, flower; ce, bud 
glands on the rudimentary calyx; d, 
nectar glands found at the base of each 
as Passiflora incarnata, suits the description 
exactly, except that it has more seed than you 
mentioned and differs some in the divisions. 
It grows in great quantities here, in fact isa 
pernicious weed in many places. The fruit is 
produced in great abundance and is quite a 
luxury with many. It is difficult to say what 
intelligent ciossing and selecting might not 
do for it in the way of improvement in quan- 
tity and quality of fruit.—[G. W. Carver, Ala- 
bama. 
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BOSTON MARKET CELERY, BANKED ONE FOOT HIGH 
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for Evaporating or Drying 
Apples. 


































































































Methods 


By these methods of making up surplus fruit 
not only can storage 100m be economized but 
the fruit can be packed in boxes, and kept for 
months or years without injury. The labor is 
light and the machinery necessary is not ex- 
pensive, but like everything else this must be 
well done to yield the most profit. Paring 
may be done by hand or power. A _ perfect 
pareris hard to find. Most machines pare, 
core and slice at one operation, but some do 
the slicing separately. The punch for coring 
has its objections, as it leaves in parts of the 
seed. After paring, the trimmer cuts out all 
specks and imperfections and separates the 
slices 

Then comes the bleaching process, by which 
the fruit is kept (by application of sulphur 
fumes) from turning brown, retaining the 
naturally white color—a process that is much 
denounced but which the trade demands. In 
an evaporating establishment the bleacher is 
a large straight box, connected with the chim- 
ney by a pipe, with vessels in which sulphur 
or powdered brimstone may be burned. The 
fumes are sometimes obtained ty sprinkling 
the sulphur on heated iron trays. The apples 
are putin on trays and allowed to remain in 
the fumes two to four minutes or longer, as 
may seem necessary. The old custom of souk- 
ing the fruit in salt water to prevent change 
of color is now little used, as it nearly always 
leaves a salty taste in the finished product. 
The best way is to get the fruit into the 
bleacher a3 soon as possible after paring. 
he evaporator is a tower, usually about 
four by six feet and 15 to 30 ft high. It is 





built over a furnace and contains elevating 
machinery, dampers, ete. The heat is kept at 


995° to 250 The fruit in trays is placed di- 
rectly over the furnace, where it remains five 
or ten minutes and is then raised to give 


place to another tray, gradually working to- 
ward the top of the tower. In this way the 


evaporation may be completed in two and 
one-half or three hours. This also liberates 
the sulphuric acid used in bleaching. The 


trays formerly used at nearly all 
of wire netting, 

been largely employed since the 
Germany prohibiting 


a4 


evaporators 


were made but wooden 
nes have 


passage of the law in 
t ied fruits unless 





the importation of dr accom- 
panied by a chemist’s certificate showing 
them free freim all trace of zinc. The process 
known as sweating is the final one before 
pac king. The apples are spread on the floor 
in a dark room about 10 in deep, and mixed 


daily for two or three days, or sometimes a 


week or longer. This gives a uniform con- 
Sistency to the whole bulk and some slices 
which were dried toa crisp are moistened by 


the damper lots so that the difference cannot 
be told when the sweating is finished. 

The favorite form of package is a box con- 
taining about 2 cn ft. The apples should be 
packed by hand and carefully picked 
Early fall apples are found to average 4 to 5 
lbs of evaporated fruit to the bushel of frees) 
fruit, while winter apnpies yield 6 lbs or more 
per bushel. Ev 


} 


the market as fancy, choice, 


over. 


iporated apples are graded in 
prime and poor 
to common. Cores and skins may be dried or 
evaporated when the trays are not in use for 
the slices, and pay for the trouble 
spent on them. These are used as the founda- 
tion for all kinds of jams and 


put up 
by the big factories. 


usually 


jellies 


Apple drying may be done on a small scale 
with profit, using only homemade imple- 
ments. A simnple bleachery may be construct- 
ed as follows: An ordinary meal sieve serves 
fora tray and may be supported on stakes 
from the ground. Take a large tin pan, and 


cover the bottom with ashes to preserve the 


solder. For bleaching drop hot coals in the 
nan, sprinkle with a tablespoonful of sulphur, 
piace n po n under the tray of apple sand 
( er the whole with a large box. The proc- 
ess i be completed in about 20 n inutes. 


Fora arver, n 1il laths across a frame sav 2 


ft wide, 4 1t long and 3 in high. 


— ty 
Tack white 


dai cloth over the laths and the dryer is 
ready for ise Spread the apples on the 
frame and leave in the sun for two or three 


If the weather is stormy the dryer may 


days. 


APPLE HARVEST 


be elevated over the cook stove. A glass top 
for the drying trame is useful for keeping out 
dust and insects. Small evaporators are ad- 
vertised of almost any size wanted, but cannot 
always be depended on for good results. 





For Gathering Apples, 


K. HILL. 


Many farmers gather their apples by shak- 
ing them from the upon the ground, 
where they are more cr less bruised by strik- 
ing one another or the ground. Where ap- 
ples have a ready sale hand-picking ought to 
be practiced, although it adds quite largeiy 
to the expense of gathering. Better, however, 
than the shaking of the apples upon the 
ground is the use of such a contrivance as is 


trees 


shown in Figl. It is a light framework, 
« h, a 
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oat 










DEVICE FOR GATHERING APPLES. 


FIG 1. 


broad at one end, and narrowing toward the 
other,covered with duck, or any kind of cloth 


that may be available. The framework is 
lower at the narruw end than at the other. 
When set against the trunk of a tree, as indi- 


cated, the branches of nearly the whole of 
one side can be shaken, the apples falling 
upon the cloth and gently rolling down into 
a basket. Or the framework may be made in 
two parts, as seen in Fig 2, and hovked to- 





DOUBLE FRAME. 


FIG 2. 


gether about the tree trunk. The legs at one 
end are higher than at the other, causing 
the apples to roll to the lower side, and to the 
middle of that side, the end piece being lower 
at the middle point. The framework up and 
down the center should be padded, to prevent 
any fruit happening to strike it from bruis- 


ing. 





Make Good Cider and Vinegar. 





Few people realize that a great deal of ex- 
perience and skill are required to make a good 
quality of cider, either for immediate use or 
for vinegar. Juice squeezed from windfalls 
gathered indiscriminately, without regard to 
the proportion of sweet and sour apples or the 
state of maturity, is not cider, nor can a good 
product be made from such stock. During : 
season like the present, when apples are not 
universally pientiful, people in some sections 
will have to use what can be had and _ possi- 
bly accept an inferior article, but even under 
these circuinstances much can be done to im- 
prove the quality of the cider. Discard en- 
tirely all the first apples that fall. They are 


not only immature but usually are wormy 
and are fit for nothing but stock food. Then 
gather the fruit as it falls or becomes ma- 


ture, keeping the sweet and sour varieties 
separate. Pile in heaps under the trees, first 
putting down a layer of straw or hay, or 
spread them over the floor of a fruit house or 





AND DISTRIBUTION 






shed. Allow them to remain until they have 
mellowed somewhat. The excessively 
taste will disappear and a part of the s 
change into fruit sugar. Before taking t 
mill, pick over and throw out all apple 
have begun to decay, then mix the swee id 
sour varieties in proportions tha 
higher flavor of the acid kinds will su 
ment the ‘*body’’ of those containing a 
percentage of saccharine matter. 

Cider made from this kind of stock wi 


such 


swer fairly well for immediate use, 1 
vanted for drinking in the fall and 
early winter, make from well-matured 


The quality of the fruit is the 

ter and the conditions of the atmosphers 
such that the alcoholic fermentis readily 
veloped but not the acetic or vinegar-f 

kind. This cider will remain sweet a 
time and if it is thought desirable a 
amount of some preservative, such as s 

ic acid, may be added. As arule, howe, 
most of these compounds are considered 
rious to the human system and their use 
not recommended. The best method of | 
serving cider is to heatit to 175 degrees FP, 
place in air-tight packages and seal while } 
following the methods used in canning f: 

If carefully put up, the cider will keep per- 
fectly and be as sweet the second summer 
when first made. The objection to this 
od is that the fiavor is slightly 
When opened, fermentation will set in just as 
it will with canned fruit. 

For making vinegar, Mr H. M. 
most successful orchardist of 
county, Illinvis, puts the cider at 
barrels, which are elevated to the second 
of the fruit house. Upon the approach of \ 
ter one-third the contents of each barrel 
moved and placed in other vasks. Free 
will then nut burst the barrels and frost 
hasten the process. \ 
thawed out in spring roll the barrels ove1 
that the contents will be thoroughly agitat 
then allow to stand. By May or June al: 
every barrel will contain excellent vin« 
Do not expose to the frost vinegar alr 
made. By placing the barrels in 
story the barrel worm, the pest of the vinegar 
maker, is escaped. 


varieties. 


In¢ - 


chang: 


Dunlap, a 
Champa 


once 


vinegar-making 


the up) 





Picking and Packing Apples. 
Cc. C. SHAW, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
My orchard consists largely of Red Ast 

chan, Williams, Gravenstein and Hubba 

ston, which are barreled, but t 

strictly round, fair fruit is sortéd into 

grades, large and small, and shipped to retail 
dealers in Boston in covered bushel box« 
which are returned. The No2orculls go 
the commission houses. My winter fr 
packed in barrels in the orchard if designe 
for immediate shipment, but if to be hel 
is put into bins in acool dark cellar. I be 
lieve it well to leave the heads out of the bar- 


seldom 


rels for a few days, in case they are not to be 
shipped immediately. I assort all apples 
into two grades. My windfalls generally find 
their way into the No2. I pick by und 
from the tree, never allowing apples to le 


shaken off. I always face the barrels with two 
layers of apples, placed stems down,‘then fill 


the barrel, shaking well. When quite full 


the top of the staves the apples are covered 
with paper and the head is placed on and 


pressed into place with the header. I always 
place papers in the bottom of the barrel before 
facing the two layers in. After the barrel 
is filled and headed, I turn it up end for end 
and mark with a stencil the name of the 


variety and grade. 





Europe Inquires for American Apples. 


Another season in the export apple trade 
is at hand, and the steamship lines are al- 
ready making freight contracts for early 
ings. Thetradeisin a waiting 
present, as it is not the time of year for augh 
but soft and poorly keeping varieties, 
ate quantities of 'which will go abroad. At 
this early date, prospects appear favorable for 
a fairly good season in the export trade as 
soon as winter varieties are ready. Receiv- 
ers and salesinen on the other side are not 
holding out promise of especially high prices, 


attitude at 





moder- 















particularly on the common to only fair 
grades, yet express the belief there will be a 


liberal] outlet in the aggre for first-class 


American and Canadian appies. 


gate 


the English and continental apple crop is 
apparently fair, but not large, in fact esti- 


mates of the English crop have heen reduced, 
and from some reliable authorities 
opinion that a rather small and poor crop and 
quite below the average may be expected for 


comes the 


the UK. As to the continent, early reports 
are meager and unsatisfactory, but intimate 
that the northern sections of Europe will 
turn off fair quantities of fall fruit for mar- 
ket. A recent circular letter from James 
Adam, Son & Co, Liverpool salesmen, refer- 
ring tothe apple crop of northern Europe, 
says: ‘*This, however, will not last very 
long, and what is more they are but little ap- 


pre: iated compared with American and Cana- 
dian growths.’’ Ina recent Liverpool letter 
from J. C. Houghton & Co, apple salesmen, 
the opinion is expressed that the English ap- 


ple croup is short, quite below an average, and 
that there will be an outlet for our fruit. 
Meanwhile a good demand is reported for 


evaporated apples. F. Mann, an 
dealer, advises consignments 
fruit, chopped apples, cores and skins, and 
reports recent liberal sales of prime on the 
basis of 4{@5}c perlb, fob N Y, with in- 
ferior grades 5{@4ic, chops 17@2kce. He says 
the demand for ripe apples in that part of the 
country is largely for Baldwins. 


Antwerp 
of evaporated 





The Established Shortage in Onions. 


Our latest advices rel: iting to the comwmer- 
cial onion crop only go to confirm what we 
published a week ago, that a decided change 
for the worse has become a matter of record. 
Preliminary returns that the crop will 
unquestionably prove much smaller than 
seemed probable two months ago. Meanwhile 
the market is firm with a tendeucy to ad- 
vance, and growers inclined to secure full 
prices. 

Returns from N Eand N Y received up to 
this time are almost uniforinly of a character 
to show considerable damage, but we are not 
prepared to place any estimate of actual yield 
until our final investigation made. The 
crop of Ohio seems quite uneven, apparently 
better in some of the northern counties than 
further west. One leading grower in Wayndot 
Co write us that while there has been positive 
set-back since early July, this is from one of 
the most promising crops at that time ever 
known, to about an average position at pres- 


show 


is 


ent. ‘‘Thecrop in this important section,’’ he 
writes, ‘‘promised in July 650 to 800 bu per 
acre. Unfavorable weather cut the crop down 


to 450 to 500 bu, a loss of one-third of the 
early brilliant outlook, but still leaving about 
an average crop; as many bushels as last sea- 
son on a much less acreage. I note an un- 
usual demand for onions for this early at 65@ 





75c per bu.’’ A new onion district bas been 
developed in eastern Lucas Co, O, which will 
add somewhat to the commercial supply. 
Last year they were raised in a small way, 
but this season 50 acres we1e put out; about 
half this was taken by weeds, yet there re- 
main a good many excellent fields. 
——————— 
Cheap Storage for Roots. 
J. L. IRWIN. 
Last season I successfully stored 2000 
bushels of beets out of doors. With a stir- 
ring plow, four deep furrows of the requir- 


ed length were made in a well-drained place. 
The Joose dirt was then shoveled out, leay- 
ing a shallow trench. The beets were pulled 
and hauled to the trench in a wagon, where 
they were topped by hand and piled in, 
bringing toa well rounded top. They were 
then covered with dry hay or straw and a 
few inches of dirt thrown on. To prevent 
heating, a wisp of hay was twisted and left 
sticking up through the top of the covering, 
thus giving free ventilation until colder 
weather. As the season advanced, more dirt 
was added until by the time winter had set- 


tled down enough had been put on to prevent 
freezing. 
Straw 
each 


Some 
covering. 
method was equally 


favor burying without the 
I tried both ways and found 
effective, but the 


OUR 
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trench with the straw covering was much the 
easiest and convenient to handle when opened. 
Should a farmer have a frost-proof cave 
where he could put a few bushels at a time, 
the trench need be opened only on the sunny 
warm days, and the disagreeable task of tak- 


ing out the roots in cold or stormy weather 
done away with. 
ae 

Onions 1000 Bushels per Acre—In some 
localities the crop has died prematurely, from 
what some ¢all blight, but possibly the dam- 
age is due to lice. These are so numerous 
they eat the green onion tops, causing them 
to turn white, while the blight will make 
them look black. This has occurred only in 
certain sections, and will reduce the yield in 


the county perhaps 15 %. Some fields are fine. 
I have onions which I think will go 1000 
bu to the acre, this of course, being excep- 
tional.—[James McVitty, Lake Co, O. 
Freezing Cider Vinegar.—G. M. A.: If the 
vinegar is of good body but lacks sharpness, 


rack off into other barrels filling them about 
one-half full, then keepin awarm place. If 
it is thin and watery and badly, the 
cider was probably too weak to start with and 
is worthless. Freezing will not injure cider 
for vinegar making, but the barrel should not 
be more than #? fuil, to avoid waste, and 
should be kept out of the sun or it will be 
apt to shrink and get wormy when summer 
frozen 


smells 


comes. Cider which has been during 
the winter should be racked off in the spring 
and well shaken up, and ought to be fair 
vinegar by fall. Do not allow it to freeze the 
second winter. Preferably, keep cider in- 
tended for vinegar in a wari place, from the 
start.—[L. R. Bryant, Princeton, Ill. 


New Competition in Celery—The winter mar- 
ket at the north and east has seriously felt 
the competition of celery grown in Florida, 
during the past two or three winters and 
especially last winter. The enurmous profits 
($500 to $1500) realized by some of the first 
celery growers of Florida at once attracted 


the attention of the keen market gardeners 
in California. Orange Co, Cal, is now having 


a great run on celery, its moist lands being 
especially adapted to this crop. The growing 
crop inthat regionis now doing well and 
large shipments of fresh celery will be made 
all winter to the eastern markets. Michigan, 


New York, Ohio, Illinois and New England 
growers of celery will not like this piece of 
news. 


Another Opinion on Ohio Onions—There has 
been no serious damage and no deteriora- 
tion in the conditions in Hardin county worth 
mentioning. The writer spent four days 
there last week and can truthfully say that 
the outlook was never better. They will 
have the largest crop and of best quality (with 


the exception of 90 acres which will only 
yield about 300 bu to the acre and onions 
medium in size) they have had in three 
years. Weestimate the crop at 300,000 bu. 
Harvesting has commenced, several car- 


loads going out this week.—[J. J. Pitts & Co, 
Cleveland. 





Summer Forestry Meeting.—Arrangements 
are being made by the American forestry 
sociation to hold a special summer meeting 
at Nashville, Tenn, Sept 22. If 25 or more 
members signify their willingness to go, an 
excursion will be organized to leave Washing- 
ton, D C, Sept 16, to go by way of Asheville 
and Biltmore, N C. The excursion will start 
home Sept 23. Address at once Geo P. Whit- 
tlesey, Sec, Washington, ]) C, for full partic- 
ulars. 


eas- 





Long Island Onions—The crop is being gath- 


ered and we consider it below the average. 
Onions are selling at about 50¢ per bu and 
going to market quite rapidly. Excessive 
rains have caused some damage by rot, but no 


especial enemy has appeared except the heavy 


moisture.—[{George W. Halleck & Son, 
Suffolk Co, N Y. 
Cedar Wood—E. L. C., Louisa Co, Va: For 


a market write to Jobn L. Roper Lumber Co, 
Norfolk Va; Price and Heald, Baltimore; 
Joseph Turner, 136 Liberty St, N Y. 


REPORTS 






The SEPTEMBER 
Lapies’ Home JouRNAL 


Is rich in suggestive 
matter for girls: 


The Girl 
About to be Married 


Will find the newest ideas in decorations 
for home weddings: also a full outline 
of the groom’s part in his wedding. 


The Girl 

Starting Her New Home 
Will find in Mrs. Rorer the wisest help 
and counselor. This month she tells 
twenty ways of making bread and rolls» 


also how the small leaks in a household 
can be avoided. 


The Girl Who Aspires to Art by Ruth Ashmore 
ANew Waltz by the Composerof“Erminie” 
Hamlin Garland’s Story of a Beautiful Girl 
All the New Winter Fashions for Girls 


One Dollara Year Ten Cents a Copy 
Twenty-five Cents for Three Months 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 








SUCCESS ONE HORSE 


READ POWE 
THE MOST 


Successful and 
Satisfactory 
power for running 
Oream Separators, 
Churns, Pumps, be- 
cause it has a Gov- 
ernor which regu- 















EFFECTUA can wor 


EFFE TUAL ANO in 


Tre 
AMERICAN ered. Mi 
E Wind. MILLS. vote, 
Powers, THE, Chute wendy HIND MILLS. ci 


APPLETON MFG. CO. SFAEGOST ag. 
SOLD nae a ON TRIAL. 


imperial 
Pulverizer, 
Clod 


Crusher, 

Roller and 
Leveler. 

~ Plainly described in cirenu- 
lar. SENT FREE. 


before buying. PETERSON MFG. CO., Kent, 0 


“Eli” Baling Presses 


88 Styles & Sizes for Horse and Steam Power. 


Hay or 46 Inch 
Straw , Feed Opening 












Farmers 
may try it 













UZAY Power Leverage 64 to 1 ISTEEL 
Largest line in the world. Send for Catalog. 
COLLINS PLOW CO., 3113 Hampshire St. Quincy, Ill. 


RIFE HYDRAULIC ENGINE 





PUMPS WATER AUTOMATICALLY BY 
WATER POWER. Place this engine two 
feet or more below your water supply, 


and it will deliver a constant 
stream of water 30 feet high 
for every foot of fall. 
WITHOUT STOPPING. 
WITHOUT ATTENTION. 


POWER SPECIALTY CoO., 126 Liberty JStreet, New York. 





The Buckeye Riveter. 


The handiest tool ever made for poending Detnens, 
belting, tugs, straps, etc. INDISPENSABLE for 
farmers, liverymen, teamsters, etc. Re abe agents 
wanted. One agent made $90 first week. ——_ 
outfit complete. Ebony finish, $1.50. Nickel, #2. 





Address 
The Tuscarawas Mfg. Co., Canal Dover, Ohio. 
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Construction of Brooder Houses. 
SAMUEL CUSHMAN*. 

*See our issues of June 19, June 26 and July 
17 fur previous articles on Mr Rankin’s estab- 
lishment. 

Those who are engaged in rearing poultry 
by artificial means, or who are aboutto go 
into it, are apt tu delay building their brood- 
er houses until too late in the winter. Now is 
none too early to begin. The raising of early 
ducks for market broilers is one of the most 
profitable features of this industry. James 
Rankin at South Easton, Mass, is one of the 
most successful at it, and his brooder houses 
are models. Mr Rankin runs his incubators 
at a temperature of 102 degrees the first three 
weeks, 103° the fourth, and when the duck- 
lings are about to hatch keeps it at 104. He 
considers 105 and 106 too high at tbat time. 
One pan is filled with water on the 15th day. 
Twice per day the newly hatched ducklings 
are placed below the trays on the bottom of 
the machine, which is covered with bran, and 
left there without food or water from 36 to 48 
hours. Usually the machines are emptied by 
the 27th day (but this last season the duck- 
lings have hatched one day later than usual) 
and we at once transferred to the nursery 
house. 

The nursery house is 150 ft long, half of it 
12 ft wide and the remainder 15 ft wide, but 
Mr Rankin prefers the latter width. It con- 
tains 12 pens 6x7 ft and nine 7x10. The hovers 
are 30 in from front to back and 12 in high, 
and are heated by 14 inch pipes that are 6 in 
from the ground near the heater and 8in at 
the other end of the building. In each pen 
100 to 125 ducklings are put usually, but if 
room is plenty no more than 80 are put to- 
gether. At five or six weeks of age and when 








Ducklings in pens. 








INTERIOR OF 


Covers of two hovers raised,showing hot water pipes. 
anes near hovers, in the aisle. One of the partitions may be seen in use in nearest pen. 





r ; rT rr r > 
THE POULTRY YARD 
fattening, no more than 75 or 80 should be in hinged and at feeding time they are turned 
one enclosure. The nursery pens having up and the ducklings allowed to rush through 
pipes nearest the ground are prepared for the for the food which has been previously plac 
little ducklings by bedding them with hay there forthem. This arrangement makes 


chaff instead of sawdust. The pens and hov- more convenient for the attendant and less 
ers occupied by ducklings over a week old the danger of injury to the ducklings whik 
are bedded with sawdust, more is added from being fed. After the food is cleaned up, u 
time to time, and they are thoroughly clean- food is placed on the feed boards that, aft 
ed out a number of times during the season. the strongest are satisfied, the others 1 


When the ducklings are first put in the havea chance. On the other side of th 
nursery, the hovers are kept at from 90 to 95 house there are no hovers, the space being 
degrees and they are not given the run ofthe divided by one wide board into pens 7x13 { 
whole pen. They are prevented from going On this side there are abouta third as u 
but a short distance by a board having a_ half windows, or one to every pen. 
crosspiece at each end to keep it upright, The ducklings from the nursery house fi) 
which is placed across the pen not far from occupy pens on the warm side fortwo weeks 
the hover. This is placed nearer the hover and are then moved across the walk to the 
at nigkt than during the day. Not until after unheated pens. Theil} in pipes under th 
the second day are they allowed the runofthe hovers are heated by hot water heaters whic] 
whole pen. Then tiey are restricted at night, wiih the fittings, all ready to put together, ¢ 
but the partition 1s placed further away as only $80 fora 100-ft house. The heaters in 
they grow older. The larger growth due to such buildings are usually placed in a pit 
a difference of two days in the age is readily so that they will be below the level of the 
seen among the ducklings in the nursery. pipes, but the boiler.in this house is on 1 
When two days old, these ducklings are al- same level. To insure circulation a drum ele- 
lowed in the outdoor yards made of boards to vated several feet above the heater, and 
protect them, if the weather is fine. If it is through which the water circulates, is con- 
cold or cloudy those less than ten days of age nected with the pipes. Mr Rankin assures us 
are kept in the house. At two weeks of age that this system is a complete success. The 
they are removed from the nursery hnouse to necessity of climbing down into a pit to feed 
another heated brooder house, to make room the heater is avoided. 
for the younger ones. Roomy outside yards made of 18-inch net- 

This new double house is 125x30 ft and has_ ting and spread like a fan as they extend 
an aisle running through the center. Onone_ from the building, are connected with 
side is a line of hovers heated with hot water penson each side. The ducklings in this 
pipes opening into indoor pens about 6x10 ft. house are allowed to go out and in as they 
These are also bedded with sawdust, of which choose, and ‘‘know enough to go in whet 
30 cords (costing 30c per cord) is required in’ rains.’’ As his land is quite level, Mr Ran- 
one season for both houses. In this house’ kin finds it necessary to remove the drop 
there is a feeding space between the back of pings from the yards frequently and therefore 
tle hover and the walk. The hover backs are has them swept once each week regularly and 





RANKIN’S NURSERY BROODER 


Water fountains and temporary partitions used to keep very young 




















LIVE STOCK 














EXTERIOR VIEW 
Ducklings from the 


if possible before every rain storm. If this is 
not done they become so foul that when the 
ducks drink from the pools made by the rain 
they lose their appetite and do not thrive. 
Brooms made for sweeping city streets are 
used in this work and one man does nothing 
else, except to heip feed the ducks at morn- 
ing and night. 





Vaccinating Against Blackleg. 





A vaccine against biackleg was  dis- 
covered by French scientists about 15 years 
ago, and is now extensively used where this 
disease prevails. With this as a basis the 
bureau of animal industry at Washington, D 
C, has prepared vaccine and tested it on a 
large number of calves in Texas. The results 
warrant the conclusion that it is very satisfac- 
tory, but before distributing it generally it is 
desired to obtain a record of several thou- 
sand successful vaccinations. 

For this purpose a quantity of vaccine will 
be distributed to such parties as may desire to 
make preliminary vaccinations and report the 
results to the bureau. Those stock owners will 
be preferred who already have experience in 
vaccinating stock for blackleg, and are in 
possession of a vaccinating outfit. Explicit 
instructions will, however, be sent with the 
vaccine to secure uniformity of operation and 
to assist those without previous experience in 
the vaccinations. Persous lacking the neces- 
sary outtit should procure one if they propose 
to test the vaccine. It consists of a graduated 
5 ce syringe with detachable needles, a small 
porcelain mortar and pestle, a glass tunnel 
and some filters. This outfit cannot be sup- 
plied by the department, but must be purchas- 
ed of some house which supplies such articles. 

Upon applying for vaccine, please answer 
the following questions: To what extent 
does biackleg prevail in your part of the coun- 
trv and how great is your annual loss from 
this disease? What experience have you had 
in vaccinating calves against blackleg? How 
many head do you wish to vaccinate, and 
what class of cattle are they, common, grad- 
ed, or full blood? What is your express 
ofiice? The process is very simple, consisting 
of the injecting the virus into an opening 
through the loose skin on the chest just behind 
the shoulder. 

a eee 

Hog Cholera Preventive Measures—lLarge 
herds should be divided into bunches accord- 
ing to size. Clean pastures with a reason- 
able amount of shade and an abundance of 


heated side of the double brooder house; 








OF DOUBLE BROODER 


from two to five weeks old. 


pure well water are safer than pens. Do not 
permit the use of wallows or of surface water 
under any consideration. It has been found 
in a series of years that the highest per cent 
of loss has ocenrred along the rivers and 
streams to which the hogs have access. Use 
any ration that will keep the hog healthy. 
An occasional drink of soapsuds to expel 
worms and the use of charcoal, salt and ashes 
as an alterative will prove beneficial. If the 
disease should break out in the herd separate 
the well from the sick and not the sick from 
the well. On removing the well hogs from 
the sick, place thems on a part of the farm 
where no diseased animal has been. Burn 
those that die as it is the only sure method of 
destroying the germs. Keep everything clean 
and let the sun have a chance to do the disin- 
fecting.—{Indiana Experiment Station. 
Liberal Stocks of Cooler Eggs—Following 
he further advance in prices last week, eggs 
have been taken out of cold storage and 
placed on the market. Enormous quantities 
still remain, however, and these will tend to 
prevent sharp upturn. According to the Chi- 
cago Trade Bulletin’s annual report of stocks 
in the west, also including some _ principal 
points in the east, cold storage reserves of 
eggs at the large number of points given, ag- 
gregate 1,633,185 cases (30 doz each) compared 
with 1,253,345 cases corresponding date a year 


ago, and 1,221,978, two years ago. Plentiful 
supplies and low prices last spring induced 
this free storing away. Moderate prices and 


a big consumption the next few months, par- 
ticularly with beef relatively high, will do 
much to take up the surplus. 








Your Vacation 


Will not restore health, strength, and vigor 
unless your blood is rich, pure and nourish- 
ing. A few bottles of Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
will give you a good appetite, tone your 
stomach, purify your blood, and improve 
your feelings wonderfully. This is the testi- 
mony of thousands who have been relieved 
of suffering and who are kept in good health 
the year round by 


Hood's 


The best—in fact the One 


Hood’s Pills 


Sarsa- 
parilla 


True Blood Purifier. 





cure nausea, 
biliousness, 


indigestion, 
25 cents. 


DAIRY 
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Common tarred paper was all 
right for your grandfathers to use 
as inside lining and outside cover- 
ing of their buildings, — in fact, it 
was all they had to use; but in 
this age of advancement a fabric 
has been produced which appeals 
to every farmer, florist, or gardener. 

It is known as the MNeponset 
Waterproof Red Rope Fabric. It 
is a splendid roof and side cover- 
ing for outbuildings, and takes the 
place of back plaster in dwellings, 
It is proof against wind, water, 
frost, and insures warm, dry build- 
ings ; costsonly $5.00for 500square 
feet at the factory, with the neces- 
sary nails and tin caps. Any man 
with a hammer and pocket knife 
can put it on. 

For inside lining eponset Black 
Building Paper is very inexpen- 
sive. It also is water-proof, odor- 
less, and clean. Hundreds of far- 
mers are using this paper to-day, 
and repairing buildings at slight 
cost. 





Full particulars and 
samples free. Write 
F. W. Bird & Son, 
East Walpole, Mass. 
For sale by Dealers 
in Hardware, Lum- 
ber, and Building 
Supplies. 


If 
Wy 






















ANN’S Green Bone Cutter 
ANN’S Granite Crystal Grit 
will make hens lay lots of eggs. They prove 
the victory of science over guesswork. Suc- 
Zcess is certain. Hens ee twice the eggs when 
fed green bone and gr 


MANN’S BONE CUTTERS 


have a world-wide fame. Sent C.0.D. or on 
rial. lil. cat’l’g. free if name this paper. 


F.W.MANN CO.,Miiford,Mass. 





The Monarch Incubator. 


Most practical machine in the market. All large 
New England poultry grewes use them, many 
firms using from 15 to 25 of the 600 egg size. 
iE) £000 barrels of dressed 

poultry marketed each 
im) 6season, from within a few 
: % miles of our factory. All 
= 4 hatched in Mienarch 
cubators. Send stamp for illustrated catalogue. 
JAMES RANKIN, SOUTH EASTON, MASS. 


BONE MEAL FOR POULTRY. 


Crushed Oyster Shells, Calcite, Crushed Flint, Granu- 
lated Bone, Ground Beef Scraps. Send for Price List. 
YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, PA. 



















ESIGNERS 6nd 


[reEcTRONDERS 





He Was 
Satisfied. 


I think quite a number of my sales were effected by my 
advertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange column of the 
Agricuiturist. Shall be with you again when I have stock 
for sale. 
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Discontinuances— Responsible subseribers will con- 
timise yrecelve this journal until the publishers are noti- 
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paid If do not wish the journal continued for 
another year after your subscription has expired, you 
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Uncle Sam’s new suit is wearing well. 
SS 

We learn tiat the increased receipts of some 
This 
is poor business for a farmer to go into. He 
must remember that for every one who 
in speculation there is another gambler who 
loses. The first thing to be done with extra 


profits is to pay one’s debts. 


furmers are being used for speculation. 


wins 


—— 

Our New Year cartoon originally appeared 
in our issue for iss7. A good many 
people who did not realize the change in con- 
ditions that began last fall, criticised it as too 
But we believed this cartoon in- 


Jan 2, 








optimistic. 


dicated what the year had in store for the 
United States. Itis very evident now that 
our judgment was correct. Wethink no one 


cartoon in the form in which 
it is republished this week. 


will criticise the 


— 
The largest class of new students in our 
history,’’ is the tenor of the reports that are 
miing to us from many of the agricultural 
and mechanical tolleges throughout the coun- 


These institutions give a 
young and 


hey would succeed 


try. ‘Tis well 
kind of education that our 

need, if t 
young people who would like 
not yet made up 


men 
women so much 
in life. Those 
to go to college, but have 


their minds to do so, should at once send to 


the agricultural college in their state for its 


catalog, and take the entrance examina- 
tions. Or some other institution may be pre- 
ferred 
i 

Will the fairs pay expenses this year? is the 
question that every manager of a fair is now 
asking. If the weather is pieasant there is 
some prospect of the average fair coming out 
even, DULL usar ile fairs do not make money. 
Indeed, this whole fair business has got to 
have a good ove rhanling. The day of the ordi- 
nary fair has pretty much passed. People 


This is 
winding up of the 


shown by 
ie practical Hampden 
ounty (Mass) fair, by the sheriff’s sale of the 
‘lington county (N J) agricultural 
similar elsewhere. 
agricultural fairs are in 
officers and mem- 
exhibitions can 
sort of state aid is 
Ourown judgment is, 
perfected for 


want something different. 


socie- 





property, and cases 
many other 

debt, is best known to the 
and how few of 
succeed without some 
equally well known. 


these 


that a far better scheme can be 





EDITORIAL 


industrial inter- 


advancing agricultural and 
ests and for amusing and interesting the peo- 
ple than the old-fashioned fair. 


Statistics and Statistics. 


During the past five years American Agri- 
culturist has maintained a spevial crop report- 


ing bareau. It was established because of 


the necessity for reliabie information of crop 
production and the well-grounded fear that 
political tinkering with the government crop 


bureau would resultin a complete demoraliza- 
tion of its work. From both points ef view 
it has been a success. Its estimates have 
come to be accepted both at home and abroad 
as thoroughly reliable, while the government 
figures since 1893 have fallen into merited 
A change baving been made in 
the position of statistician of the department 
of agriculture which promises to restore the 
usefulness of that bureau, it is a good time to 
compare the results of our work with that of 
he cfticial bureau during the past four years. 
It is equivalent to closing the account with the 
old management of the government office be- 
fore entering into the competitive field with 
the new regime. 

Estimates of the wheat crop are the most 
important made and the easiest checked up. 
In the distribution of the crop exports are 
definitely recorded, seed is practically a fixed 
quantity, and the records of many years, 
opinion of the best experts, and every inves- 
tigation into the subject yet made, fix a rea- 
sonably accurate measure of consumption. 
The following statement shows American Ag- 
riculturist estimates of the wheat crop since 
1893, and the annual distribution on the _ ba- 


contempt. 


sis suggested: 
WHEAT CROP AND DISTRIBUTION. 
In millions of bushels. } 





Year Crop Seed Exports Con- Total 
sump’n distri’n 

1893, 460 164 514 5351 
1894, 518 135 317 504 
1895, 460 127 324 503 
1896, 470 146 327 527 
Total. 1,908 211 572 1,282 2,065 
To this distribution should be added about 
30,000,000 busbels fed to animals in 1894-5, 


making apparently an excess of distribution 
over crop estimates of 187,000,000 in four 
years. This is offset by the fact that when 
the crop of 1893 was gathered the country had 
a large surplus on hand of old wheat from the 
preceding crops, a surpius which 
drawn upon almost to the point of exhans- 
tion on June 30, 1897. ‘Lhe difference between 
farm and commercial stocks at the beginning 
and the close of this period amounts to about 
145,000,000 bushels, thus leaving for the four 
years 42,000,000 bushels of distribution not ac- 
counted for by our estimates of production, 
indicating an average annual underestimate 
on our part of about 10,000,000 bushels. 

For the same period the government esti- 
mates of production made a total of 1,751,000,- 
or with the allowances an 
ivgregate underestimate of 199,000,000 bushels 


has been 


000 bushels, same 


in four years, or 


50,00,0600 bushels a year. 
Our understatement amounted to 2 per cent; 
the errorin the official statement to more 


than 10 per cent. 

It is believed that under the new manage- 
ment the official estimates will be more relia- 
ble, but whatever the result is American Ag- 
riculturist estimates will he compiled with 
the same care that has marked their prepara- 
tion for the past five years. 

a - 

We wish to renew our caution of two weeks 
ago, relative to the probably large acreage of 
fall-sown wheat and rye at the north, and 
winter oats at the south. The advance in 
prices tends to stimulate the seeding of a larg- 
er area than ever. Reports from the southern 
hemisphere indicate that the same plan has 
been followed there. We fear that a con- 
tinuance of good prices until March will lead 

increased area of spring- 


to an enormously 
Should the season be fa- 


sown grain. 
vorable, the yield per acre would not 
only be iarge, but the increased  acre- 


age might make the crop’ unwieldy. 
Of course if the season should be unfavorable 
at home and abroad, all would be well, but 
experience heretofore indicates that it is 








comparatively seldom that any part of t 
world has serious crop failures two yea 
succession. It will be wise for farme: 
bear these facts in mind and keep their 


age down to normal proportion. Cond 
are unusual this fall, but whether they 


next fall remains to be seen, 
to be the 


be usual 
fore a moderate course seems 


prudent. The toreign shortage and 
prices of American grain of the 1891 
brought on the big overproduction of 


ceeding few years, which was a strong 


in causing the lowest prices on record. [| 
American farmers can now avoid making 
same mistake a second time, meanwhile | 
ing their debts and putting 
strong position financially, they 


themselves 
ought 
joy comfortable circumstances for s¢ 


years. 
a 


Better schools are sudiv needed in mal 
ral communities- and itis 
well. The ‘‘school district’’ idea is part 
sponsible for the inferiority of so 
schools. On the other hand, we 
sympathy with the policy that would p 
cally take the schools ont of the pe 
hands and place the) 
state commission. The golden mean se¢ 
be to substitute the whole township f 
districts, with or without 


and towns 


many 


have 


n under the control 





several school 
aid of county 
may be. By this plan the 
still under control of the parents whose 
dren attend the schools, but is able to 


superintendence, as the 


school Syste 


better teachers and better methods at the 
cost. Then the town superintendent or 
man of the school board can buy all sup; 
books, ete, in one lump at lowest prices 
school. \W 


nishing them free to each 
town has fairly tried 
never goes back to the old district idea 
purchase of books by each pupil. Ame1 
Agriculturist is giving more and more at 
tion to education, because present metho 
city and country are far from right, bec 
better methods can be had with little if 
increased expense, and because better scl 
are an important feature in that new d 
ure in rural life that we are striving sv |! 
to aid. The deep interest taken in this p 
lem of better farmers 
their wives, daughters and 
in time they will have the best there is 
tia 


once this meth 


schools, bv our 


sons, Snows 


be done to prevent t 
American forests 
nber trees ] 
the nations of 


Something must 
struction of the 
planting of til 


and 
courage the 
United States is behind 
world in this 
state woodlands to pass to private own 


respect Prussia allo 
France sells no government forests an 
rules relating to the clearing of private 
lands are very strict. Switzerland esta 


ed her forest school in 1865 and Jap in 


school of forestry. In India 55,000,000 
of forest land have been brought under g 
ment control. Every effort is made to is 
vent the destruction of trees In tl) [ 





States fires from railroad engines, camp 
hunters make enormous ravages. How 
the timber culture act and the creating of 
parks and forest 
something toward the saving and bui 

up of forests. Further legislation will | 
brought before the next 
friends of the measure should urge its pass 


reserves have 


tional 


congress and i 


_ a = 
Tomato Pests.—To protect tomato pl ints f 

insect ravages, I find paris green safe and f- 
fectual if properly used. The tomato crop is 
being very seriously damaged all ov e 
country by a blight which attacks the foliage 
of the plants. To protect them againstthis, as 
well as tosave them from insect depredations, 
it is best to use a combined spray of 

deaux mixture and. paris green, using } lb of 


paris green to 40 gallons of the 
[Prof J. S. Robinson, Maryland. 


bordeaux.— 


Nat al, 
process 


Kyanizing Timber.—W. H. Sutton, 
South Africa: This is not a patent 1 
and consists in the introduction of corrosive 
sublimate, a virulent poison, into the fiber of 
the wood. Due to technicalities and limited 
demand, most of the kyanizing is done by one 
concern in New England. 












New Methods of Spotting and Curing 
Domestic Tobacco Leaf. 


Whether Sumatra tobacco is handicapped 
with or without a high tariff it is bound to 
find a strong competitor in northern cigar 
leaf if the experiments to mottle the leaf, as 
being conducted in various parts of each cigar 
leaf growing state, turn out as expected. 
Several processes have been used, on some of 
which patents have been applied for, while 
others have been given to the public gratis. 
The patent of Rickard & Long of Ohio for 
spotting the growing plant has been approved 
and the mixture is being used on a part of the 
purchases of Sutter Brothers in the Connecti- 
cut valley of New England, and in Wisconsin. 
A. W. Zug of Huntington Co, Pa, already 
has some fine samples of leaf treated with his 
method, the spots being strong and tough. 
His formuia is made by dissolving caustic 
soda 1 1b in water 1 galand then apphed by 
means of the ordinary bottle Dlower or spray-~ 
er, used by packers to moisten samples, dis- 
tributing the fluid over the rows. It is said 
to be very effective and about the only ex- 
pense incurred is the labor. The spot left is 
almost white. It does not appear to injure 
the plants as the ammonia spray seems to do, 
temporarily. In the Big Flats section of the 
Chemung valley, N Y, some of the leaf spotted 
by chemicals has been ruined, the chemicals 
being so strong as to eat through the leaf and 
to cause it to curl badly. 

A most elaborate experiment is being con- 
ducted this year in a specially constructed 
curing barn at Windsor, Ct, under the direc- 
tion Dr E. H. Jenkins of the Ct exp sta. The 
barn can be made perfectly tight or when de- 
sired ventilated at top and in two sections 
around the sides. The heat is carried through 
four rows of stove pipe which lie on the 
ground. As the warm air from them rises it 
carries moisture from the hanging tobacco 
leaves with it. The process of spotting had 
not been patented up to this year and Dr Jen- 
kins gives it to tobacco growers for what it is 
worth. Dr Jenkins does not recommend the 
formula because of some fear that the treated 
tobacco will not pass through the sweat to 
best advantage, but this season’s crop will set 
aside all doubts as to this disputed point. 
Since the patent of Rickard & Long has _ been 
allowed, that firm has tried to stop the work 
in Connecticut and threatened Dr Jenkins with 
a lawsuit. The illustration herewith portrays 
a portion of a leaf as taken from the barn of 
Mr DuBon and shows just how spotted tobac- 
co looks when cured. 

The chemical used consists of pure caustic 
soda 3 lbs to water 15 qts, to which 13 pts of 
thickest confectioners’ glucose is added. 
Other chemicals such as_ potash, soda, lime, 
ammonia and some acids have been tried, 
but the ’97 crop is being spotted with the 
caustic soda process. On a light colored 
leaf, a weaker solution should be used than 
on a darker Jeaf. The soiution must be ap- 
plied within 4 or days of the harvest—long 
enough before the harvest so the spots will 
turn white or cream colored. Too much sun 
or rain injures the spots. The chemical 
should be applied between 10am and 3 pm 


as the leaves are then spread out more flat 
and will take and hold the liquid more 
evenly. 


The great difficulty is to get a spot of the 
right size. Forthat purpose, an implement 
should be used that will drop it on the leaf 
rather than shoot it on promiscuously. Dr 
Jenkins used a Vermorel nozzle with a 10-ft 
tube, connected by a rubber hose with a Wil- 
braham sprayer. ‘The machine can be pumped 
full of air and will use 1 gal of the spraying 
inixture before it needs refilling. Great care 
must be selected in the use of a spraying 
machine for many ordinary sprayers will ruin 
the crop. They will also drop the fluid so as 
to cause too large a spot ora poorly shaped 
spot. The intelligent farmer only can manip- 
ulate this part of the work and under no con- 
dition should the work be left to the hired 
man, 

Curing began July 31 and the crop is now 
all cured except the midrib or stem. The 
leaf was cured in two weeks beyond the possi- 
bility of pole burn or white vein. The tem- 
perature was kept at not over 2 or 3 degrees 
above outside conditions. The crop is a 
beauty as a careful inspection will convince 
anyone. During the — process, tle fires 
were made up every three hours during the 
day and allowed to go out at night, this be- 
ing kept up three days. While the weather 
under natural conditions has been unfavor- 
able during much of this time, at no time has 
there been the slightest possibility of losing 
the crop. ; 

Two of the large buyers and best known 
resident dealers of the Ct valley have examin- 
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A SPECIMEN OF 


artist of 


From a photograph inade by our 
tobacco experiment farm on Saturday. 


ed the crop closely and decrare the cure to be 
as near perfect as it is possible to be secured 
and much better than the natural cure. 
Artificial heat is used only when natural con- 
ditions are poor. The leaf must lose 40 to 
60 % of water and much of it is driven off in 
48 hours. It is better to take the water out at 
once. If the leaf begins to turn yellow, heat 
is stopped and curing goes on of itself and the 
temperature 1n the barn is not allowed to get 
higher than it would on a hot summer day 
with the temperature outside at 85 degrees. 
Thus, the curing is completely under the con- 
trol of the grower. If conditions become too 
dry, water is thrown on the floor and evap- 
oration changes the trouble, while if too wet, 
dry heat may be put in. Manis thus made 
indpendent of outside weather. Not unfre- 
quently much difticulty is experienced in 
curing the midrib. In the case, a rotten stem 
spoils a leaf. It also contains less water, 
thus making the weight less for the seller. 
This experiment in curing leaf is regarded as 
the first real advance ever made in the proc- 
ess of curing Connecticut leaf. Already, Mr 
J. A. Du Bon, on whose farm the experiments 
are being made, is considering the curing of 
his 15 acre crop hereafter by this process. 
~ ———— 
New York Tobacco Crop. 

Harvesting of tobacco in the Onondaga sec- 
tion will continue to Sept 10 to 15 if frosts 
do not interfere. Buyers have not bought ’97 


as yet, although they have kept a watchful 
eye on growing crops. During August to- 


“SPOTTED” 


CIGAR LEAF 


a sumple leaf obtained at the Poquonock 


bacco made an unusually rapid 
color of leaves is bright and_ satisfactory, 
stand excellent and growth good. Acreage is 
about 25 % larger than in ‘96 and the crop is 
better than the 96. Nearly all growers are 
pleased with their tobacco. Hail, worms, 
grasshoppers or black fleas have _ not 
troubled tobacco except in small areas. Some 
bail has fallen but did no material injury. 
Some fields are spotted and small in growth 
but as a whole the crop is a most excellent 
one. Old ieafis scarce and wanted, prices 
well maintained with a fresh tone to the mar- 
ket. Prices are higher and anxious buyers 
are purchasing all they can find within the 
range of reasonable figures. The tobacco sit- 
uation is indeed cheering and promising. 


growth. The 





PENNSYLVANIA—Tobacco is going into the 
barns very rapidly in most parts of the coun- 
try, although a little backward in the north- 
eastern portion. The ’97 is the best crop in 5 
yrs and in some sections as good as any ever 
raised. It is one of the cleanest crops, hardly 
an injured leaf to be seen from any cause, 
All will be cut by Sept 10 to 15 





Pawing.—A. M. V. has a mare which paws 
with her fore feet, one at a time. Thisis a 
habit with some horses when they are stand 
ing, especially when they are eating their oats 
orcorn and it is difticuit to break them off 
the habit. Try taking a few links of chain 
and buckle this to the fetlock with a strap. 
This plan is often successful. 
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Butter Has Advanced Four Cents. 


Though a little slow in starting, butter has 
joined the procession, prices moving up sharp- 


ly the last fortnight. Elgin advanced a total 
of 4c per 1b and the market at Chicago, New 
York and Boston has scored practically like 


There is evidently a consider- 
being usual 
consumption 


improvement. 
able shortage in the output, this 
to the time ot year. The home 
is excellent and exports from the Atlantic sea- 
buard highly gratifying, comparing favorably 
vith the splendid record made in June; ag- 
gressive creameries and exporters on the Pa- 
cific coast are also shipping encouraging quan- 
tities. Among other reasons for the demand 
and activity is the unquestioned benefit deriv- 
ed from tke closer control of the oleomargarine 
output; recent Illinois legislation is already 
proving helpful. 

High class creameries are shown most favor. 
There is no aceumulation of such, and the re- 
and fresh dairies 

The undertone of 


stricted offerings of sweet 
are also quickly picked up. 


the murket is one of general = stability 
although the sharp advance naturally 
causes conservative buying. Some stock 
has been taken from coid storage and 
gone into consumptive channels. Those who 


looked for a big increase in stocks, owing to 
liberal output earlier in the season, are disap- 
pointed. According to figures recently com- 
piled by the Chicago Trade Bulletin, covering 
stocks of butter at a large number of points 
both west and east, a total of 785,725 tubs were 
on hand against 777,940 tubs one year ago, and 
628,600 tubs two ago. This count in- 
cludes many important points in Wis, Ia, 
Minn, N Y, Pa, Mass and some in scattering 
States. 

Following the midsummer luli in the export 
trade, this highly important branch of the 
business is picking up again. Shippers at 
New York and Boston are greatly encouraged 
and clearances make a liberal total. It is just 
about a year ago that the unusually heavy 
foreign business of this character began, and 
since that date excellent missionary work has 
been done, accomplished by members of the 
trade, and by the dept of agri under the bnsi- 
iesslike Secretary Wilson. 
The advance in prices of the last ten days or 
Inquiry, yet 
foreigners unquestionably want our butter and 
long as quality 
former years, 


years 


supervision of 
two weeks is liable to check the 


will take a large amount so 


and price are right. In some 


England has taken liberal quantities of our 
butter at figures materially higher than now 


hokdling. As has been clearly shown, however, 
price is no more important factor in securing 
and holding foreign trade than is perfect 
quality 


Profit in Cattle Feeding. 





[It is safe to say that practically all farmers 
recently ‘‘finished’’ their cattle 
have made money when placiug them on the 
market. Late Augustand early September 
prices are the best of the season to date. The 
export demand continues good, and activity 
and general tirmness are directly in line with 
the better business cunditions prevailing ev- 
Perhaps no feature of the cattle 
has been for 


who have 


eryw here. 
market is more prominent, and 


stockers and feeders. Farmers inthe corn 
belt in the central and western states, and 
also ina number of the older middle states, 
are interested buyers of their neighbors, and 
also have orders at the stock yards at Chica- 
go, at Missouri river points, and at Buffalo, 
Pittsburg, ete. Recent quotatons for choice 
feeding steers appear high, yet thrifty ani- 


flesh 
This is 


rapidly are 
particularly 
where 


mals capable of taking on 
picked up upon arrival. 
true in a number of the 
the crop is practically made. 
Whether the corn crop 1s 
or smaller than early estimates, the 
is bright for its profitable consumption 
distribution. Supplementing the large 
tonnage, an enormous quantity of corn 
sight, this including both the ripening 
and reserves of all from the last two 
These facts promise to greatly stimulate cattle 
Meanwhile au- 
Unless the 


big corn states 


materially greater 
prospect 
and 
hay 
is in 
crop 
years. 


feeding the ensuing winter. 
tumn pasturage is generally good. 
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market price of corn is particularly attractive, 
farmers will feed an unusally large proportion 
of it, not alone to cattle, but also to hogs and 
Contracts are alreauy being made to 
the latter, now on the 
lots of the west 
almost uniformly 
in cattle feed- 
next 


sheep. 
place large droves of 
western range, in the feed 
and northwest. Farmers 
testify to receiving good profit 
ing the past season, and will enter the 
campaign with high hopes 


a 

The Downfall of Oleo in Illinois is well por- 
trayed in the small output since the new law 
was passed prohibiting the use of ccloring 
matter. During July government tax was paid 
on only 693,707 lbs oleomargarine in the first 
district of Illinois, including Chicago; a year 
earlier the output was 1,374,652 lbs. In other 
words the production was cut down exactly 
one half. The number of licenses issued to 
retail oleo in July, a month for general reis- 
suance of these permits, feil off to 127, com- 
pared with 419 in July, 96, before the date of 


any restrictive legislation against selling a 
commodity which was a palpable fraud. 
Evidently bogus butter is being driven from 


this into other states, and gradually crowded 
into a corner. 

Not a Pound of Filled Cheese license 
paid in the first district of Illinois, the home 
of the product, during July. In June, ac- 
cording to figures furnished by the Chicago 
collector of internal revenue, stamps were 
bought sufficient to pay the government tax 
on 201,624 lbs. It by no means follows, how- 
ever, that the industry has been effectualiy 
and permanently put down. 


The Feeding Value of Cottonseed Meal is 
now so well established that at the north and 
east there is great competition among farmers 
to get hold of this article for feeding purposes 


vas 


in winter. N. W. L. and others who 
wish to post up on the subject, should 
send to American Cotton Oil Co, New 
York city, for their very valuable pam- 


phlet on this subject; they will send it free to 
all those who mention that they are readers 
of this paper. The matter is also well set 
forth and the whole subject of scientific stock 
feeding made clear and simple, in Myrick’s 
Feeding Chart, price 25c from this office. 


Jersey’s Small Yield of Cranberries—The 
crop of this state will not be over half that of 
last year Excessive rain flooded and 
caused berries to rot since forming; also fire- 
worms have hada hand in the cause. My 
own crop will be about one-third of last 
year’s —(|George L. Shinn, Ocean Co, N J. 


bogs 





The French Government talks of 
price of bread. 


fixing the 


= ——————EE 
Opportunity of American Wheat Growers. 
VIEWS OF OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENT. 





Lonpon, Eng, Aug 19. There is no denying 
that there is a yreat deal of excitement in the 
grain markets vf the world, and probably 
nowhere more than in England and France. 
It appears that in the view of some people in 


the U S my letter of the 25d, July, evidenced 
a too conservative view of the shortage of 
wheat, especially in the United Kingdom. 


What I then wrote I fully believed to be the 
state of affairs, and with the lapse of time 
I am 4ot inclined much to alter” or 
modify my view. I gave a general indication 
of the position. As to England, I said it 
might prove nearly an average crop, and the 
feeling grows daily that it will be better than 
was at one time anticipated. The general 
impression is that the British yield will be 
anywhere from 93 to an average in quantity 
(taken as 100), and I should say it is certain 
to reach above the lower figure by several 
points. Then there is the question of quality, 
which will compensate somewhat fora slight 
deficiency in yield; the weather has been lat- 
terly most suited for wheat, and notwithstand- 
ing reports of prematurely ripened ears and 
withered kernels the prospect is not at all 
bad. The harvest is in full force, but there 
has been very iittlethreshed. New wheat has, 
however, been sold for delivery in September 


at advanced prices. There is certain to bea 
smaller yield per acre than there was last 
year, but it must be borne in mind that ’% 


was a grand year for wheat in Great Britain, 
when the yield was at least 2 to 3 bu per acre 
above the average. It is possible, however, 
that the area under wheat may be a trifle 





AGRICULTURE 





greater than it was 12 months ago, but 
cannot make up for the deficiency in the 
aggregate yield. To put it in another 
Great Britain will run up closely but 
quite to an average crop, but there will 

be a deficiency in comparison with last 

vest. 

France isin a much worse position 
England, and as bad as any other Euro 
nation. The latest reports in no way ri 
the dark impressions formed of the 
fields, and where threshings have 
place they have unfortunately borne 
worst fears of calm and impartial 
There is no question that France canuot 
port much if any wheat this year, and w 
does send abroad will {be met by importa 
from other countries. It has become qn 


obse 


rarity for English wheat to goto France 
there have been two shipments during 
present week. Market authorities in | 


estimate a deficiency of from 664,000,0 
72,000,000 bun, based on 344,000,000 bu 
presenting the yield of 1896—somewhere 
20 %. With respect to Russia there is 
difficulty in getting information, but 
mercantile sources open seem to point 
about 10 % decline in yield compared wi 
last year’s crop, although there are stat 
cians who putitas low as 15. The gr 
excuse for liveliness can, of course, be 
for the U S, as practically North America 
the whip hand of the position, and can eit 
make good prices or spoil the chance by pr 
maturely flooding the markets with wh 
Austro-Hungary ftinds itself on the worst] 
with a calculated deficiency of 20 % on 
yield of last year, which was then under 
average by some 10%. This is the pessin 
view now taken, though it may turn out be 
ter, probably approaching 22 % under an ave 
age. Hungarian flour hasa great reputation 
and the deticiency of wheat must give an o} 
portunity to the best qualities from (¢ 
fornia. 

Advices received to-day further confirm 
promising view taken in my last letter us 
the German wheat crop, and it is expected 





be close upon an average. Spain and Port 
gal have been well-favored, but Italy 
suffered from ashort yield. The southe 


ern states of Europe are not up to an averag 
and Roumania, for instance, will probably 
nearly 20 % worse than last year. F1 
North Africa there will be a greater ex} 
this year. Indian advices are fairly pri - 
ing and Asia may export a little; but it 
too soon to say anything of the next Austi 
lasian crop. Chili and Uruguay are expect 
to have an average, and the proS8pects of t 
Argentine are not bad, although there is 
constant fear of a locust attack, as well 
adverse weather influences. Ofthe US and 
Canada, I need say nothing, as you are on the 
spot, and a judge of the position. The 
impressed by a consideration of every va 
able report on the wheat crop of the world 
leads me to the conclusion that there will 

in Europe a serious deticiency, which will1 
be more than met by the better harvest of 
American countries. Still, there will not 
the collapse which some people imagine to 
imminent. There are only two countries in 
the running to influence prices, the U S and 
Russia. The latter appears to be inclined 


hold back, and it is the policy of the Ameri- 
can growers to play a waiting game. Tlie 
grain in hand and on ocean passage is limit- 


ed, and there is bound to be such a steady de- 
mand as will make it possible to maintain 
prices. 

I give the following table to show the wheat 
estimates for 1897 as compared with the fig- 
ures for 1896 in all the countries of the worid 
The estimate is near as can be compiled, and 
it shows a deficit of 100,000,000 bu. Shoulk 
this prove accurate, the attenuated stocks of 
wheat in the world will not be found to the 
augmented at the end of the cereal year 


Europe, 1897 bus 1896 bus 
United Kingdom, 52.000.000 58. 500.000 
Austria, 40,000,000 41,600,000 
Italy, 112,900,000 134.000,000 
Germany, 104,000,000 110,000,000 
France, 272,000,000 340.000. 000 
Russia, 260,000,000 300.000, 000 
Roumania, 50,000,000 80,000, 000 
Bulgaria, 30,000,000 40. 000, 000 


vie) 


Other parts of Europe, 368,800,000 37 
Total, 1,288,800,000 1,483,960,000 
America 

United States, 

Canada, 


860,000 


550,000,000 470,000,000 
60,000,000 38, 100,000 


South America, 117,000,000 56.000, 000 
Total America, 727,000,000 564. 100.000 
Asia, 279,000,000 280.000, 000 
Africa, 38,000,000 32, 400,000 
Australasia, 40,000,000 94. 950.000 
World’s total 2, 372.800.000 2.384.300,000 


Av of six years, 2,472, 335,696 











Hogs on the Dairy Farm 


E. R. TOWLE, VERMONT. 





Where there is no demand for 
milk of a dairy farm, some method must be 
devised for disposing of it to the best advan- 
tage. One very good wayis to keep hogs; 
with the average size dairy quite a number 
can be kept to advantage. 

At present the market demand is 


the skim- 


for light 


hogs or well-fed pigs weighing abvut 200 Ibs. 
To supply this will require more pigs that 
must be disposed of at six to eight months 


old. This means the raising or purchasing of 
more stock and as the last will require quite 
an outlay the first should be practiced when 


possible. 


Much will depend on the sow for this pur- 


pose. Some are quiet, gentle and make good 
mothers, while fully as often they are just 
the reverse. Ifa sow proves to be a good 


mother it will be found far better to keep her 
steadily at raising pigs, rather than changing 
every year. I have a sow which has aver- 
aged two litters annually for the past four 
years. Each Witter had eight pigs which liv- 
ed. Sheis a Chester White of good size, is 
easily kept when not suckling pigs and is the 
kindest and best of mothers. 


With a dairy of 18 cows I raise enough 
calves for the use of the farm and keep most 
of the pigs. They are fattened and dispos- 
ed of at six to eight months of age, and are 
always wanted by buyers. To tit pigs for 
market at this age requires good care and 
grain in addition to the skimmilk. I feed 


corn meal mostly and on this diet they grow 


and fatten rapidly. I have had very little 
trouble with disorders of any kind I am 
careful to keep them warm .during cold 
weather and dry and comfortable at all times. 
Last year I sold over $100 worth of pork and 
pigs, besides providing for the use of a large 
family. 

Aside from this I manage to make a large 
amount of the best kind of manure for the 
farm, which is an item that by no means 
should be left out of the 


account. 
EEE - 


Answers to Sundry Questions. 


Propagating Bananas.—M. A. B., Buck Co, 
Pa: The usual method of propagating banan- 
as 1s by suckers or sprouts which form around 
the stem of the plant. Sprouts with some 
roots attached are preferable to those with- 
out,although in a greenhouse the latter can be 
made to also. A banana stalk bears 
fruit but once, after which it is cut down, and 
one or two of the sprouts are allowed to 
main and take its place. 


grow 


Te- 


Cutting Buds for Propagating.—The bud 
should be cut upward from the heel or root, 
letting the knife cleave a portion of the 
wood. Cut just through the bark above the 
bud, then by taking hold of theleaf stem on 
bud it can be removed without any wood ad- 
hering to it and without further handling. It 
can then be inserted in the incision previous- 
ly made in the stock. In eutting bud from 
top there is often a feather point left on and 


the wood remains in the bud.—/J. W. Syl- 
vester, Illinois. 

Best Time to Cut Trees.—If sprouting is to 
be prevented when trees are cut, the best 


method is to girdle when the early growth of 
the season is most vigorous, say late in May 
or June, cutting well into the sapwood. Then 
let the trees stand until the following year, 
when they may be cut down. It is true, in 
general, that trees cut in the summer are less 
apt to sprout than when cut in the winter, 
but it does not hold in all cases, and no_par- 
ticular day, so far as I know, has more influ- 
ence upon sprouting than another.—|Charles 
A. Keffer, Acting Chief Forestry Division 
United States Department Agriculture. 
— 
Atavism in Pigs.— Jacob Gerrish calls our at- 


tention to a first litter of pigs from a common 


white sow with one black spot on her. The 
boar was also white. One of the pigs is jet 
black, two are black spotted with white, one 


is of a typical Jersey Red color but dotted all 
over with black, another is similarly marked 
out of a lighter red and the last of the litter 
is light gray with black spots. Evidently the 





SEASONABLE SUBJECTS 


various breeds whose blood was in the sire 
and dam have stamped their marks in part 
upon these pigs—an interesting case of rever- 


sion to ancestral characteristics. Quite differ- 
ent is the case of the hog in the zoological gar- 
den at Washington with ‘*mule’’ 
hoofs. Ohio also claims several specimens of 
this single hoofed hog. These instances would 
seem to support the Darwinian theory of evo- 
lution. The prehistoric horse or the animal 
from which the horse was develeped, had five 


solid or 


tues. All but the middle one gradually dis- 
appeared until now the single hoof is a fixed 
characteristic. Is not the same _ principles 
operative in the case of the hog and may not 


these few specimens be the advance guard of 
a breed of single hoofed swine? 
e ———a 
The Hop Crop of 1897. 
NEW YORK STATE. 
Hops matured slowly on account of cool 


weather with week ending Aug 27. Harvest- 
ing will generally begin Sept 1, but some 
picking of early Humphries was done last 
week. The quality promises to be choice, as 
the crop is generally free from vermin. Pick- 
ings will be cleaner than usual owing to the 
absence of leaves and desire of growers to 
put up a choice article. Many contracts have 
been made the past week at 9@94« per Ib, 
others at 10c. Some old bops sold as low 

5c, but old hops are pretty well cleaned out. 


as 


WISCONSIN. 
The crop is practically a 
50 bales ot hops will be 
county this season. 


Not over 


Portage 


failure. 
packed in 


WASHINGTON. 

West of the Cascade mountains the acre- 
age has been much reduced. In Whatcom Co, 
two thirds of allthe hop fields were plowed 
up and at Lyndon only 40 a will be picked 
compared with 120 last year, yielding about 
1000 lbs per acre; 8c offered, and few sales. 
More hopeful feelings prevail in the Yakima 
valley and about North Yakima nearly 2,000 
a will be harvested, twice that of last year, 
yielding 1400 Jbs, if the season continues 
favorable. Up to Aug 20 about half of the 
crop had been contracted at 9@9sc. 

OREGON, 

The hop louse scare has been very serious 
in all parts of the state, few yards being free. 
Well sprayed yards will be nearly all saved. 
Harvesting will commence about Sept 1,about 
a week earlier than usual. A few days rain, 
either before or soou fafter harvesting begins, 
will ruin fully half the hops in the state, but 
with fair weather a medium crop‘will be har- 
vested, although some yards have been aban- 
doned already. ‘The lice are inside the hop 
and will produce mold with the least un- 
favorable weather. Lice have not been so 
thick since their first appearance nine years 
ago. A considerable portion of the crop has 
been contracted at 75c@10c, but lately growers 
are holding above 10c. The Wallamet valley 


hop growers association is paying the uni- 
form price of 30c per nine bushel boxes for 
picking. In Lane Co every’ unsprayed 


yard has been attacked by lice and nearly 
all small yards are lost. At Lowell only 45a 
will be picked this year, compared to 90 last. 


In Linn Co much the same is true, but early 
varieties are yielding well. Some of the 
growers think (Aug 19) the lice have about 


run their course and that of the top growth 
on the vines probably 500 lbs per acre will be 
saved in merchantable condition, but we had 
expected four times that; 10@11}c offered, 
growers free sellers. Clackamas Co has never 
had vermin so thick in August in 12 years; 
about half of the acreage is contracted on a 
basis of 8c but buyers are eager now (Aug 19) 
to contract at 14c with no takers. 
CALIFORNIA. 

A good fair crop is promised 
weather is favorable, but the yield 
at 10 to 20% below last vear. 
contracting at 9@10c, no old hops. 

ENGLAND. 

Yield proimses to be one-tenth to 
last less than the ‘96 crop. Market 
Much depends on weather first half 
month. 

Will every grower please 


if 
is 


A 


harvest 
placed 
few are 


oue-fifth 
firmer. 
of this 
by 


report postal 


ecard to us as his harvest proceeds how 
yield and quality compare with last year. 
This is of the utmost importance, for should 


mold, lice or bad weather serionsly reduce 


the crop it would mean bigher prices. 


GERMANY. 
The new crop of Wurtemberg hops are push- 
ing forward on the Nuremburg market 


with 








| 
| 


| 
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prices (Aug 15) ranging from 36c down to 29¢e, 
the raisers getting 285 to 3lc. The Spdlter- 
land crop promises fine, aud harvesting will 
be begun in two weeks (or about Sept 1). 

The German crop is expected to be at least 
10 to 15 % below last year’s. With unfavorable 
Weather it way be much less. As a whole 
Bavaria has had better general crop condi- 
tions than other parts of cential Europe. 


















QUOTATIONS ON THE NEW YORK CITY MARKET. 
Aug 2 <Aug27 Aug v0 
N Y stare crop '%6, choice, 9 9 9 
te ‘ “ *" Drime. 714@834 T4@81g T1gaKig 
6 “ “ “ jJow tomed, 5@7 5@7 5a7z 
Pacific crop, ’%, choice, w@ll lw@11 w@ll 
ts “ prime, N@94¢5 yaglg wagig 
a * Jow to med, 6@8 6@8 6aks 
Old olds, 3a6 3@6 2a6 
German, ete, ’% crop, 18@24 1s@24 1s@24 
There has been a decided improvement in 


I Pacific coast since the 
of 1895. In that year the market opened at 7 
@8e and declined. Growers could get no 
offer for their goods. In 1896 the market 
opened at harvest at 6c and gradually went 
to 12}c, but again weakened, so that the last 
few months average quality went begging at 
5@7c, while the few choice goods that did 
change hands commanded 8@10c. This demand 
was due to the rapid absorption of the finer 
grades earlier in the season. For the coming 
crop, some contracting has been done at 10c, 
but the demand seems to have stopped, and 
there is an apparent indifference on the part 
of both buyer and seller, the former being un- 
willing to pay the price and the latter hold- 
ing out for still better figures. 


prices on the slump 


Marion Co, Ore—Hop lice have made their 
appearance ip great numbers in many of the 
yards of Marion Co, but generally conditions 
are favorable for good crops. Buyers have 
been endeavoring. to make contracts at 10c, 
but growers as a rule are holding out for bet- 
ter figures. Some setbacks in Lane Co have 
reduced the prospects of the hop growers for 
an extraordinary crop, and the yield of this 
section will not be more than average. Unu- 
sually dry May weather and a rapid increase 
of lice on the vines are the principal causes. 

OREGON Hop Growers’ Ass’N have fixed 
tke price for picking this season at30c per box, 
or 60c per 100 lbs. Some growers will pay 65c 
but this will be the highest figure. 

The hop outlook in King Co, Wash, prom- 
ises better than for many years. The acreage 
here has been largely reduced in the past few 
years, owing to pest and low prices. This 
season the lice have done little damage and 
the crop will be exceptionally good. 





~The Buckeye 
Dash 
Lamp 


lights the darkest road 
200 feet ahead, and is 
equally good as a 
side lamp or hand lan- 


tern. Has a powerful 





bull’ s- 
Won't blow out in the strong- 


reflector and 


eye lens. 


est wind. Send for our catalogue. 
Buy it of your dealer. 
you insist. 


He has it, or can get it if 

Mention this paper. 

STEAM GAUGE & LANTERN COMPANY, 
Syracuse, N. ¥. 





Staggered Oval Spokes. 


= BUY A SET TO FIT YOUR NEW OR OLD WACOY 


CHEAPEST AND BEST 


way to geta low wagon. Any size 
wheel, any width tire. Catal. FREE. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., Quincy, I". 


Maple Farm Duck Yards. 


2500 Mammoth breeding birds. The West early laying 
strain on this continent. All selected, choice stock. Eggs 
in season. Our book, Natural and Artificlal Duck Culture, 
goes as premium with each order. Send for illustrated 
catalogue to 


JAMES RANKIN, SOUTH EASTON, MASS. 
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THE GREAT YORK STATE FAIR. 


Most Successful in Years. 





In about every respect the fair last week of 
the N Y state agricultural society at Syracuse 
was the most successful in recent years. 
Throughout the week the weather was perfect 
and large crowds were on the grounds each 
day. Every portion of the state was well re- 
presented, both by visitors and by exhibitors 
after the $25,000 in premiums. Features of the 
week were the lowering of the state record 
on a half-mile track, as well as the world’s 
record for geldings over a half mile track, by 
Robert J, to 2.053. Marion Mills, who trots 
without harness or driver, made the time 2.094, 
to the great admiration of the 30,000 attend- 
ants who yelled vociferously as she came un- 
der the wire. The presence of Gov Black and 
staff brought out a crowd but little speech 
The attendance 


making was indulged in. 
was most satisfactory, being 32,000 on Thurs- 
day and 30,000 Friday and on other days big 


crowds were ever present. One section of the 


fair did not thrive aud that was the noisy 
fakirs. They said the nigel was bum. Cer- 
tain itis their patronage was small. One 


concern came with six Sista, glass, elevated 
seats, in fact with their complete Coney Is- 
land outtit, to give nude couchee-couchee ex- 
hibitions but none were given openly. The 
president of the WC T U sat down heavily 
upon such shows the first days of the fair. 
The manager openly stated ‘‘we go just as 
far as the law allows,’’ but the entire thing 
is a disgrace to any fair, with monstrous pos- 
sibilities of evil and impossibilities of good. 
Up to 1890 the fair had a migratory exist- 
ence, meeting in all sections of the state, but 
through the enterprise of nany Syracuse bus- 
iness men a permanent home was secured. 
The management is now on a firm basis and 
each year improvements are made which aad 
to the comfort and convenience of its patrons. 
Each year the many large buildings are 
crowded jam full of fine products and exhib- 
ition room is a scarce article. At the race 
track a handsome new iron grandstand has 
been erected at a cost of $10,000. The three 
stands have a seating capacity of 5000 people. 
The $9900 offered in premiums was hotly con- 
tested for by over 200 speedy horses. Exhi- 


bition miles were trotted by the world’s 
champion trotters, John R. Gentry and Rob- 
ert J 


THE HORSE EXHIBITION. 
was of the usual high quality as seen at this 
state fair. Smith & Powell occupied 55 
stalls, C. J. Hamlin 34 and Mr Aiken 20. All 
stalls were filled. Four of the tinest horses 
entered were Silver Chimes, the sire of many 
with a record better than 2.12, Lord of the 
Manor, Cogent, Busnel. a the Clydesdale 
and Englishshire classes, J. I. Gordon of Pa 
came in heavily for premiums as he had much 
fine stock. Percheruns were a rather light 
class but were made up of very fine animals. 
In French Coach, Busnel Boy received first 
as stallion and first on horse and get. He is 
a noble auimal and pushed Hamlin’s charger 
hard. Of Cleveland Bays, several fine ani- 
mals were shown by R. M. Sharra. Hack- 
neys were a light class. <A strong showing of 
standard bred horses was made, especially 
by C. J. Hamlin and the Smith & Powell Co; 
Silver Chimes was by far the finest animal. 
The old stallion class had 11 entries. In the 
thoroughbreds, S. S. Howland’s Judge Mor- 
row was one of the most valuable horses on 
the grounds; several other fine animals were 
shown. A fine exhibit was made of carriage 
and coach horses, ali classes being strongly 
filled with superior horses. Shetland ponies 
were also numerous. The exhibition of pre- 
miums winning horses, Jed in review before 
the grandstand on Thursday, was a magnifi- 
ceut sight. The trotting of Marion Mills, un- 
harnessed and unguided, in 2.094, was ap- 
planded to the echo. The crowded stanas 
were well satisfied with John R. Gentry’s 
mile in 2.064, which equaled the state half- 
mile track record as made by Gentry a few 
weeks ago at Gloversville, but when Robert 
J. came out and whirled round in 2.05?, beat- 
ing the state track and the gelding records, 
the applause was deafening. 
THE CATTLE EXHIBITION 
was one of the finest in years, each breed be- 
ing well represented by animals of sterling 
merit. The exhibit of dairy cattle was one 
of high merit. The Guernsey exhibit, includ- 
ed animals from five breeders, was the best 
Guernsey exhibition ever made at the state 
fair and Judge Forsythe did not at all times 
find it an easy matter to place the blue rib- 
bon. Of Jerseys the animals were likewise 
of very choice quality, but only about half the 
number of last year. The well known herds 
of Miller & Sibley, McLawry Brothers, A. 
3 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


H. Cooley and others setthe pace. Three fine 
herds of Ayrshires were shown of which J. F. 


Converse & Co had the finest lot of animals 
and E. H. and C. S. Barney second best. C. 
E. Colburn of Portlandville showed a herd of 
French Canadians, cattle not often seen at 
fairs. 
IN BEEF ANIMALS 

the finest cow in the United States, 
Mary Abbottshurn 7th, Shorthorn, bred 
by T. S. Moberly, was the center of 
attraction. This famous animal is a won- 


der when size and conformation are consider- 
ed. The herd of Aaron Barber, to which she 


belongs, contained several strong animals 
which Kent and Watson, the only other 


Shorthorn exhibitors, found it unpleasant to 
rub against in the ring. Devons came to the 
front with a big show, some 58 animals and 
of superior quality. Much dissatisfaction was 
shown as the result of the judging. The 
five herds shown were built up on dairy lines 


while the judge scored from the standpoint 
of a general purpose animal. Objection was 
also made that a well known Canadian beef 
judge entered the ring and made remarks 
tending to influence the judge. Hardly a De- 
von breeder was satisfied as to the way the 
ribbons were placed. Exhibitors herds were 


shown by J. Hilton & Sons, A. S. Worden 
and C. H. Lockwood and oe animals by 
H. 8S. Stockwell of Mass, B. F. Jones of Pa. 
Teas herds of Herefords redindie: In scor- 
ing, it is a singular fact that the judge threw 
off 10 to 15 points against two herds dehorn- 
ed. All the tive exhibitors were from out- 
side the state; Graves & Harness of Ind and 


John Hooker of O took most of the premi- 
ums. Eleven head of Aberdeen-Angus were 
exhibited by D. Bradfute & Son of Ohio. Ked 
Polls were shown by L. Mitchell of Pulaski, 
N Y, and Andrew & Brother of Ohio. They 
were fine animals and showed clearly this 
breed, comparatively new in the United 
States. 

Brown Swiss animals were rather numer- 


eus, herds being shows by I. M. Nutting of 
N Y, E. M. Barton of Ill and MeLaury Broth- 
ers of N Y. The usual fine and extensive 
show of Holstein-Friesians was made by the 
Smith & Powell Co, while Henry Stevens & 
Sons aiso showed some animals of great mer- 
it. The Holstein exhibit was hardly up to 
that of previous years. 


MCKINLEY AND SHEEP 


naturally go together this year. The 
sheep stalls were a _ strong McKinley 
ally as the most casual observer could 
readily see. The exhibition of sheep 


was of the best held in years and was in fact 
a big show, a large part of the wide aisle be- 
ing conv erted into additional pens which kept 
Superintendents V. L. Rnnyan and L. A. 
Page at their wits’ end to provide quarters. 
Quality was all that could be desired. Some 
of the finest Cotswoid sheep in the eastern 
states were shown, especially those by Wilson 
Brothers of Ind, whose rams weighed 310 to 


330 lbs each and sheared 20 lbs fleece. <A bet- 
ter Cotswold sheep than Wilson’s 2-yr-old 
ewe has never been shown at a N Y state 


fair. George Ingersol of Fonda judged the 
breed and Cheviots. The finest flock of South- 
downs in the U S, that of F. W. Barrett was 
the only tlock of the breed shown; it con- 
sisted of 16 of his 150 head. World’s Fair Judge 
Beattie placed the ribbons on the Down 
breeds. 

Shropshire sheep were one of the features 
of the show. The flocks of G. H. Davison, 
F. D. Ward, W P. Clark, James Hilton and 
W. G. Thorne were all fine animals. Davison 
showed 18 head and would have shown more 
had he not been barred out by the new law 
requiring sheep to have been in this country 
6 mos before being allowed to exhibit. Dress- 
ed in a suit covered with yellow ocher, their 
skin showed to a most beantiful pink color. 
Davison has recently sold 18 yearling rams 
at an average of $65 each. The sweepstakes 
795 ram was sold for $500, but Bur Magis- 
trate. imported, cost his owner $1000. The 
sweepstakes yearling ewe was a swee pstakes 
lamb last year at seven state fairs and at Mad- 
ison Square. F. D. Ward has been breeding 
imported stock from the best English herds 
for 10 yrs. He showed 26 of his 175 sheep. 
Mr Ward has won 203 first premiums on 239 


entries in 5 yrs at leading shows in N All 
the Shropshires shown were indeed grand 
sheep. The $35 for best flock, offered as a 


special prize by the American Shropshire reg- 
istry ass’n, was awarded to Mr _ Ward’s 
sheep, while for best flock of lambs, Mr Dav- 
ison’s sheep won the ribbons. Three flocks 
of Hampshires were shown, all very choice 
animals and from Mich and Pa. Fonr flocks 
of Oxforddowns were shown. Of this breed, 
Aaron Bardwell has the best flock inthe 
state and exhibits it each year. 


Each flock 
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possessed many anima)s of merit in spite 
of Mr Bardwell’s fine sheep. C. B. Bowen 
received several substantial premiums. Chey- 


iots were outin large numbers, every class 
having four entries. The two Dorset Horn 
flocks showed a useful breed, one that will 


breed twice a year or at any time of year, 
hence they are the breed for the hothouse or 
spring lamb market. Stnyvesant’s N J 
received most of the premiums. 

Merino sheep were out in very large num- 
bers being one of the largest Merino shows in 
years. Classes were cut in two and premiums 
to $10 and $5. The seven exhibitors showed 


flock 


some of the finest Merino sheep in America 
and all sbared in the premium awards. De- 
laines were also a large class of fine animals 


close. Of Ram- 
of this class 
flocks in the 
snow 


and competition was very 
benillets two flocks were shown; 
of Merino, there are only 4 or 5 

state and but 20inthe US. A flock of 
white Angora goats were a fine appearing lot 

THE SWINE DEPARTMENT 

contained much of most excellent quality. 
Of Chester Whites 54 head were shown—more 
than in ’96. The 52 Cheshires were fewer in 
numbers than in ’96 but of choice stock. The 
big Poland- China show of last year was cut 
down to 73 animals this year. The exhibitors 
were numerous but contained few of the ab- 


normally fat stock. The Duroc-Jersey show 
was a surprise, there being more red hogs 


than ever before shown. G. W. Trone’s boar, 
Washington, was perhaps the finest hog 
shown; he won first at six state fairs in ’96 
and sweepstakes at five. Judging was upsat- 


isfactory to several breeders and for various 
reasons and the way the awards were made 
was a surprise to breedersthemselves. In the 


sinall Yorkshire class, three breeders showed 
44 head. The Berkshire class was compara- 
tively small, 56 head being shown, but the 
quality was of the very best. Homer Broth- 
ers of Pa received most of the blue ribbons. 
Essex men showed 44 head—a good compara- 
tive showing for the breed. 
HORTICULTURAL FEATURES. 

Horticultural hall never contained a more 
superb collection of plums, for every one of 
the 160 varieties in fruit in the state was rep- 
resented, including all the newer sorts as 
well as many Japaus. S. D. Willard showed 


120 varieties and Ellwanger & Barry 60. The 
three especially instructive exhibits were 
those of the N Y experiment station at Gen- 
eva, the Western N Y horticultural society 


and the Centra! N Y ‘horticultural society, but 
such magnificent collections of fruit as were 
shown by Ellwanger & Barry were of great 
value and beauty. This firm also showed 147 
varieties of pears. The Western N Y society 
showed 1115 plates of fruit in 160 varieties, 
the Central N Y society 940 plates and 120 va- 
rieties—i5 species of fruit. The newly formed 
Eastern New York horticultural society was 
expected to exhibit but at the last moment 
found it impossible. The individual compe- 
tition on plates of fruit was very sharp. 

This year fruit is at least two weeks late 
and the fair a week earlier than usual, hence 
the fruit is not shown in the perfection it 
would have reached a month later. Growers 
who have previously brought 500 plates 
bring 200 and those who have brought 30 to 
40 have only 2 or3. The largest number of 
exhibitors are recorded this year that have 
ever shown. In 1896 there were 12,435 plates 


of fruit; this year 8,400. Of peaches, 76_varie- 
ties or 800 plates have been shown, the most 
complete peach exhibit ever made. Some of 
the novelties shown included the President 
Wilder currant, the Dykeman cherry, Red 
June plum and a new seedling grape by B. 
J. Heddon. 
THE FLORAL DISPLAY 

was fully upto that* of previous years. P. 
R. Quinlan of Syracuse did extensive deco- 
rative work, arranging in masses tuberous be- 
gonias, geraniums, ferns, cannas and herba- 
rious plants. C. Bechstedt arranged several 
fine exhibits and received several premiums. 
His geranium exhibit was charming, cover- 
ing a large area with a mass of solid bloom. 
A local seedsman made extensive exhibits of 
seeds and tlowers from his seed and many 
brought in choice blooming plants and cut 
flowers. Among the floral display was a glass 
tank with brown, brook and rainbow trout, 
which was constantly surrounded by an in- 
terested crowd. 

The grain exhibit, while not large, con- 
tained mucb of very fine quality. Wheat, rye, 
barley and corn were unusually plump and 
heavy. The exhibition of vegetables was far 
below the average show, the season being too 
backward to allow of the usual fine exhibits 
usually made. 

As is usual, the woman’s department was 
filled with all that is beautiful, useful and 
ornamental. The picture gallery was tastily 
arranged and contained many exquisite paint- 
ings. The canned goods department contain- 
ed a large display as did the fancy and plain 
needle work sections. In that portion where 
merchants’ displays were made, there was a 
large and varied assortment of dairy ma- 
chines. About every desirable machine sold 
in the New York state market was in working 
order. 

The York state agricultural implement 
dealers’ ass’n signed an agreement, 5 yrs 
ago, not to exhibit at fairs, but this year two 
large concerns made exhibits and next year 
probably several will be represented. 

Several local anda few other firms were 
represented on the grounds with modern im- 
proved machinery. These exhibits always 
create much interest. 

The poultry features will be especially con- 
sidered in our next week’s issue. 





NEW YORK. 





Dickinson, Franklin Co, Aug 31—Barley, 
wheat and oats are harvested. Haying com- 
pleted with a large yield but much hurt by 
wet weather. Buckwheat looks fine. Potatoes 
are rusting and rotting on low land. Apples 
are one-quarter of an average yield and are of 
poor quality. Pastures fine and a good flow 
of milk. Butter sells very slow. No sale for 
common horses. Young cattle and sheep are 
in good demand. A large acreage of fodder 
corn planted and has made a fair growth. It 
will need a very warm September to mature. 


Hinsdale, Cattaraugus Co, Aug 31—Farm- 
ers ure in the midst of oat harvest and are 
reaping a good crop of early sown. Later 
sown are rusted somewhat. August has been 
@ very cool month so far. Corn has not 
rown much. Buckwheat is promising. Cab- 
ta are doing finely. A good market and 
a good price are looked for. 


North Colesville, Broome Co, Aug 31—The 
oat crop is good. There are several new 
binders in this vicinity. The hay crop was 
large as compared with the two last seasons. 
Potatoes bid fair to be a good crop but not as 
large as last year. Apples are scarce but 
pears and plums are plenty. Corn is back- 
ward but much was planted for fodder. 


Pavilion Center, Genesee Co, Sept 1—Farm- 
ers are busy plowing for wheat, and harvest- 
ing oats. Oats are quite backward this season 
and not as good as usual. Wheat stood out in 
the shock through nearly two weeks of rain 
but threshed out all right. The yield is from 25 
to 30 per acre. Several farmers have sold, 
some getting as high as 85c. Rains of 
July were too much for beans and damaged 
them considerable. Potatoes are doing 
better now than in the early part of the 
season. Hay was a good crop but considerable 
was spoiled by the rains. Stock for feeding 
is scarce and high. Many are looking for 
lambs for feeding. Pears and plums are 
plenty, especially plums which are an_im- 
mense crop. Apples are no crop at all. Some 
will not have enongh for their own use. 

Peru, Clinton Co, Aug 30—Hay a very large 
crop but much damaged by the heavy rains. 
Oats have acquired a heavy growth of straw 
but are badly broken down by heavy storms 
and wind. Owing to excessive rains potatoes 
will not be more*than 50% of last year’s 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


The apple crop is nearly a failure, not 
supply for the local demand. 
county farmers’ association held 
at Cumberland 


crop. 
more than a 
The Clinton 
their annual picnic Aug 19 
Head. 

South Salem, Westchester Co, Aug 3—Hay, 
especially early clover, was very fine, and 
very abundant. Those that did not get 
through soon enough to escape the heavy 
rains had much damaged. Rye was almost 
universally damaged by the rain. Oats are 
better, but damaged to some extent. Potatoes 
are a fair crop. They are rotting some and 
there are many small ones. Some pieces are 
rotting more than others. They are bringing 
70c. Eggs are getting scarce. Vegetables of 
nearly all kinds have been damaged by the 
rains. Tomatoes do not ripen well, and are 
small. Numbers of farmers have had hard luck 
in raising early chickens. One man lost 13 
broilers in one niglit, presumably by a weasel 
or skunks. Another has lost nearly 40 and 
another about 30. 


Salt Point, Dutchess Co, Aug 31—Heavy 
rains still continue. Fall plowing is well ad- 
vanced. Threshing shows heavy yields of 
rye. Some baled straw and hay is being sent 
to New York. Milch cows scarce and high. 
J. L. Marshall sold two apple orchards for 
$300 each. He is now selling peaches at 1 to 
1.25 per basket. 

Trumansburg, Tompkins Co, Sept 1—Aug 
18-19 were days long to be remembered by the 
citizens of Trumansburg and vicinity as a re- 
union and centennial of the former residents 
was held. Thursday forenoon was occupied 
with speaking and an original poem was read 
by Rev Dwight Williams and also one sent by 
a former resident, Rev Lewis Halsey of 
Phoenix, Arizona. One of the speakers was 
Judge Terry of St Louis, a former resident. 
Wheat, oats and rye are very good crops in 
this section. Wheat was damaged some 
by wet weather. There was more hay 
damaged by the wet spell than ever 
known at any one time before. Some farmers 
had 30 acres or more out making. A _ large 
amount is not marketable. Corn is looking 
well and will be a fair crop if frost holds off 
three or four weeks. Potatoes are few in a 
hill and rotting some. Buckwheat is looking 
well. 


Quarantine Against State Cattle—Tlhe Mass 
cattle commission has sent the following or- 
der to dealers at Watertown and Brighton who 
bring cattle from New York state: ‘‘It hav- 
ing come to the notice of the Massachusetts 
cattle commission that cows brought from 
certain localities in New York state, sold at 
Union Market at Watertown, and the stock 
yards at Brighton, have in some instances 
died of Texas cattle fever after being taken 
away by purchasers; we would notify you of 
the above facts and warn you against bring- 
ing iu any cattle from New York state until 
Oct 1, except beef cattle to be killed at 
the slaughter houses.’’ 


LONG ISLAND. 


A Practical Celery Test has been conducted 
under the auspices of the N Y market gar- 
deners’ ass’n on the farm of H. & C. Camden 
at Woodhaven, Long Island. This was done 
to get at the behavior of various kinds of cel- 
ery seed under like conditions, owing to 
the loss sustained by the pvuor quality of a 
certain brand and variety of seed planted in 
792-3. The interesting results are published 
in a bulletin which the association will fur- 
nish free to all applicants who apply for it, 
addressing 281 Sixth avenue, New York city. 
It offers to furnish free samples to other mar- 
ket gardeners who wish to continue experi- 
ments of the different seeds. These market 
gardeners hold that the ‘‘disclaimer warranty 
clause’’ is perfectly justifiable and necessary 
for the responsible and thoroughly honest 
seed grower and seedsman. There have been 
many failures both in germinating and pro- 
ductive results, from the same seed that prov- 
ed to be of the best quality in other growers’ 


hands. In all such cases seed growers and 
seedsmen must be protected against igno- 
rance or conditions that have arisen. Aside 


from the merits of the particalar instance or 
variety in dispute (the court dismissed a test 
case), the general proposition will be acceded 
to by both growers and dealers that the non- 
guaranty clause of seeds should not cover the 
substitution (either intentionally or careless- 
ly) of an inferior seed for a more desirable 
and valuable kind. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Middlebury, Aug 25—Potatoes are decaying 
and there will be a short crop. Kye grew in 
shock. Corn will be a medium crop. There 





uric acid in the blood, or by 
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will be enough apples for home use. Roads 
are in a terrible state, although there has been 
over $3000 laid out on them within a year. 
eclipses 
The Milk Market. 

At New York, the situation is without es- 
pecially new feature, prices remaining low. 
The Exchange price is now $1 06 P can of 40 
qts on the west side of the Hudson and 1 12 
on the east side of the river. 

Receipts by rail and all other sources in 40- 
qt cans for the week ending Aug 30 were as 
follows: 





Fluid Cream Con- 

milk densed 

NY,LE& WestRR, 29,060 1,519 440 
N Y Central, 9,730 74 —- 
N Y, Ont & West, 28,016 1,337 a 
West Shore, 11,713 359 439 
N Y.gfSus and West, 12,118 190 72 
NY & Putnam, 2,121 = ~- 
New Haven & H, 10,199 287 — 
Del, Lack & West, 37,331 1,043 — 
Long Island, 567 —- _- 
N J Central, 2.450 37 -— 
Lehigh Valley, 5,929 240 _ 
H R T Co, 6,295 351 _ 
Other sources, 4.200 —_ = 
Total receipts, 159,729 5,437 951 
Daily av this week, 22,818 Ti7 136 
” last week, 22,806 707 143 
Corres’ing week last year, 20,376 614 159 





The Exchange Price a Puzzler—We sum- 


marize replies to inquiries on this point from 
different shippers as follows: The freight 
rates are named on milk by the interstate 
commerce commission, as published in the 
eolumns of American Agriculturist some 
months ago. Nearly all milk arrives on the 
west side of the Hudson and must be ferried 
across the river. The exchange price is sup- 
“ore to govern all milk delivered there, this 
ringing a uniform figure, which is regulated 
by the exchanye. Milk delivered on the east 
side is 5¢ more, the extra charge being for 
ferriage, etc. The exchange price is now 
reckoned by the can instead of by the quart 
as formerly. This is due to the arrangement 
of freight rates now in force. Shipping points 
lying at certain distances from New York in 
certain ‘‘zones,’’ are grouped and known as 
Group A, B, C, etc. For each group of stu- 


tions there is a different freight rate which 
makes 1t impossible to quote the exchange 
price per quart. The shipper forwarding 


from a considerable distance receives less net 
for his milk, by reason of paying a_ greater 
freight rate to New York city, but his milk 
is supposed to bring exactly the same when 
sold. The exchange price beginning April 1 
of this year was 2ic per qt up to April 17, 
when it was changed and reduced to 2c, hold- 
ing that figure until the middle of June when 
it went to l?e. Current prices are shown in 
our weekly market reports. 








New Cure for ‘Kidney and Bladder Diseases, 
Rheumatism, etc.—Free to Our Readers. 


Our readers will be glad to know that the 
new botanical discovery, Alkavis, has proved 
an assured cure for all diseases caused by 
disordered ac- 
tion of the kidneys or urinary organs. Itisa 
wonderful discovery, with a recvrd of 1200 
hospital cures in 30 days. It acts directly 
upon the blood and kidneys, and is a true 
specific, just as quinine isin malaria. Rev 
W. B. Moore, D D, of Washington, testifies in 
the New York Christian Witness that Alkavis 
completely cured him of kidney and bladder 
disease of many years’ standing. Many ladies 
also testify to its curative powers in disorders 
peculiar to womanhood. So far the Church 
Kidney Cure company, 418 Fourth avenue, 
New York, are the only importers of this new 
remedy and they are so anxious to prove its 
value that for the sake of introdnetion they 
will send a free treatment of Alkavis prepaid 
by tiiail toevery reader of American Agricul- 
turist who is a sufferer from any form of 
kidney or bladder disorder, Bright’s disease, 
rheumatism. dropsy, gravel, pain in back, fe- 
male complaints, or other affliction due to 
improper action of the kidneys or urinary or- 
gans. We advise all sufferers to send their 
names and address to the company, and re- 
ceive the Alkavis free. It is sent to you en- 
tirely free, to prove its wonderful curative 


powers. 
i nu; also New Material procured from sheriff, 


if every aescription; 
assignee and receiver's sales. Barbed wire, smooth wire, Nails, 
Iron Roofing, Water Piping, Pig and Sheep Troughs, Hose, Lum- 
ber, Casing, in fact almost everything. Big: reduction from 
usual prices. [2 Catalogue FREE on application. 

Chicago Housewrecking Co., 35th and Iron Streets, Chicago. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS 
AND ONE YEAR AGO 


LATE WHOLESALE 
STANDARD GRADES NOW 












Wheat— —Corn— ——Oats—~ 

Cash orspot 1897 1896 1897 1896 1897 1896 
Chicago ao Mil, .2034 201, .19 16 
New York, wy 4534 B47, 26g 23M 18 
Boston, AO, 2914 .2534 
Toledo, 92 6314 0 17 
St Louis, ow 593, 27 171, 
Minneapolis, oF 534, 27 17 
8 Francisco, *1.50 1.00 *1.121, * *.00 
London, 1.10 7d A — 

*p Cental. Other prices P bu tNo2red 

PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 

No 2 grades Wheat Corn Oats 
Sept, 885, 3 1834 
Dec, JO 2014 
PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN THE U SAND CANADA, 

This week Last week One y’rago 

Wheat, bu, 15,473,000 7S 45,601,000 
Corn, 27,873,000 21,956,000 14.036 
Oals, 9,250,000 8,005,000 } 


Further Activity 


in Wheat. 


So far as the gener al situation in the wheat 
market is concerned, there is no important 
change since our exhaustive review a week 
ago. That the rapid and prodigious advance 
would receive a setback, we at that time 
pointed gut, extreme high prices even then 
showing some whittling down; that reactions 


through protit taking of speculative holders 
would carry wheat sharply below the dollar 
mark was intimated, and this is just what has 
come to pass It does not alter the facts so 
well portrayed then that there should be acon- 
tinuously good demand for the s:iendid ‘97 
wheat crop of American and Canadian farm- 
ers. Wheat receipts at primary ma’" ts the 
tirst eight weeks of this crop year (from July 


1) were 29,727,000 bu, or a shad: move than a 
year ag@, but compared with 4,601,000 the 
corresponding period in ‘91, tLe s ort year 


Receipts 
rtnight; 
24,000 bu, 
week 


abroad, and 50,651,000 bu i “2. 
have been running larger the p st 
those for week of Aug %8 buing 
compared with 5,45 $000 bu previous 
and 4,652,000 bu one year ago. 


The immediate cause of the slump which 

7 , ’ a 
took place last week foilowed by very nerv- 
ous mi arkets into the pr.sent week, was the 


possible culmination of the efforts of a bull 
clique which possibly over-reached in pushing 
up prices and reaping profits. The nervous 
condition of the market is indicated in the 
rapidity with which these sharp breaks just 
noted were followed by reactions, Sept again 


touching one dollar but faiiing to hold. 
A large’ business has been done in 
December delivery at 89@90c; mean- 
while the cash market has exhibited 
activity, and very large quantities of No 2 
spring have sold at Sept prices and better 


with liberal trading in red winter at 90c@$1, 
No 3 spring 85@95c. There is little to add to 
the story so far as the foreign situation is 
concerned. Markets abroad are lower and 
higher by turns and crop news of much the 
same tenor as recently. Meanwhile our ex- 
ports keep up well from all Altantic, Pacific 
and Guif coasts. Recent advices indicate a 
favorable outlook for the Argentine crop to be 
harvested next December. 

The trade has been eagerly awaiting the 
annual estimate of the Hungarian ministry of 
agriculture, which came out Monday morn- 
ing. It describes the world’s wheat harvest 
as extraordinarily light, and places the shert- 
age for 1897-8 at the “equivalent of 93,000,000 
bu, partly compensated for by old stocks 
estimated at 70 to 82 million of bushels. The 
Liverpool Corn Trade News, a most consery- 
ative authority, now figures Europe’s crop at 
1288 million bu, against 1483 million last year 
and 1498 million in ’94, compared with 1205 
million in the short crop of 91. It estimates 
net imports or requirements for year to end 
July 31, ’98, at 418 million bu, contrasted 
With actual imports past year of 376 millions. 
London Times says <Austro-Hungary may 
have to import wheat. French reports vary 
from a crop of 210 to 280 millions, compared 
to 343 in bumper crop of 94 and 217 in short 
crops of ’91. All reports from Southern Eu- 
are for greatly reduced 


rope, Roumania, ete, 

yields, Beerbohm placing Bulgaria’s crop at 
40 % below last year’s. Beerbohm places 
Europe's total deticiency at 163 millions com- 


pared to last year, and says North and South 
America have 104 millions more in year end- 
ing Oct l. Argentine is exporting no wheat 
and but little corn, but the daily cables from 


there continue to report fine growth of new 
crop in large acreage; last week one cable 
ordered a number of large ‘‘headers’’ from 
US such as are used in California. 

At Chicago.corn failed to hold the full ad- 
vance scored early last week, although the 
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market is in an apparently healthy condition. 
Surroundings governing values are much the 
same as noted in our full report a week ago. 
The higher ievel touched when Sept delivery 
worked up to 33c P bu, and Dec better than 
35¢e, induced free selling on the part of specu- 
lative holders having a — in sight. This 
ag og “din a sharp break followed subseque nt- 
lv by a good recovery and unsettled condition 


the last few days. The action of wheat was 
a prominent factor in shaping prices, and so 
with the heavy corn receipts induced by the 
previous advance. A return to at least tem- 
porarily better weather in the corn belt had 
its intluence, and corn cutting has begun in 
earnest in the southern part of the belt. 


Furthor north, however, conditions are by no 
means uniformly favorable for best develop- 
ment. But so long as frosts hold off the trade 
refuses to become scared, and large sales are 
noted in speculative circles against oid corn, 
cribbed in the country. In the cash market, 
liberal quantities of No 2in store have sold as 
high as 51@32}ec, followed by a sharp break to 
283@30c, and a later partial recovery. Foreign 
markets have shown atendeency to sell off 
but exports continue liberal and encouraging. 

Oats prices have shown an inclination to 
follow wheat and corn. At one time last 
week 20c P bu was paid for delivery pow or 
any time this month, Dec working up to bet- 
ter than 22c and May 243e. Literal selling 
by ‘‘lougs’’ cut down top prices and great un- 
certainty prevails as to the future of thesitna- 
tion. Cash vats active, with a fairly good de- 
mand and liberal exports. No3 grades have 
sold around 18@20c. 

A cent a pound has recently been paid for 
rye to be delivered next Dec, a condition of 
things highly gratifying to producers and 
holders. Extreme high prices were realized 
at the time wheat was so very strong. expect- 
ed reactions subsequently carrying the market 
down several points followed by a later par- 
tial recovery. Higher prices stimulated ship- 
ments from the country. There is a moderate 
demand for cash offerings, No 2 selling at 50@ 
5idc, No S.usual discount. No new develop- 
ments noted, but many believe rye worth 
current quotations on its merits. 

The barley trade is looking up 
with cooler weather at hand, and receipts of 
new crop increasing. Interest is fair but not 
urgent, with a ready outlet for practically all 


somew hat 


grades both malting and feed. Prices are 
Without important change, fair to good feed 


barley being quotable at 27@30c P bu, malting 
grades 32@36c, fancy old 40c and better. 

In grass seeds, timothy fairly active, and at 
times firm to higher, choice working up to 
$2 80@2 90 P ctl, with prime around 2 85, 
March 2 90@3. Clover quiet on the basis of 
about 7c P ibfor srime. Hungarian 50@60c 
~ ctl, German millet 50@70c. 

At Toledo, much the same influences have 
been at work in wheat as at other trade cen- 
ters and the market is greatly unsettled. 
Cloverseed is beginning to move; prime, Sept 
or Oct delivery, ‘about 4 25 P bu. 

At New York, grain greatly unsettled, led 
by wheat. No 2 corn quoted recently at 35@ 
sose P bu in elevator, carlots on track a pre- 
mium. No 2 white oats 25}@26c, do mixed 


235@24c, state rye 47@49¢ on track. The 
grain situation is controlled by influences 
portrayed fully elsewhere in this and last 


week’s papers. 
THE DAIRY SPARKETS. 


The Rutter | Market. 

New York State—At Albany, active on all 
grades and higher for choice. Good to ch 
cmy tubs 16@17c P lb, prints 17@18e, dairy 15 
@16c. 

At New York, while recent advances are 
generally well maintained the market is a lit- 
tle more quiet, with arrivals of fresh stoc« 
anything but burdensome. Qnotations are as 
follows: Elgin and other western creamery 
extras 19¢ P th, western firsts 17@18c, 
seconds 14@16c, N Y emy 184@19«, N Y dairy 
half firkin tubs extra 16@17c. Welsh tubs 
16@16}$c, western factory extras 103@12c. 

Pennsylvania—At Pittsburg, Elgin cmy 21@ 
2ikc P lb, Ohio 18@18}ce, dairy 14@15c, coun- 
try 13@14e. 

Maryland—At 
and receipts light. 
18@19¢, imt cmy 14@145c, 
prints 17@18c. 


3altimore, demand quiet 
Fey cmy 19}@20c P 1b, ch 
ladles 11@12c dairy 


Ohio—At Columbus, active and _ higher. 
Cmy tubs 18¢ P lb, prints 19c, dairy 124¢c.—At 
Cleveland, Elgin extra 18)}@20e, firsts 17@18ce, 


Ohio and western 15@l6c, dairy 14@15¢e.—At 
Toledo, Elgin emy 19c, Ohio and Mich 17@ 


18c, dairy 14@1l6c. 

At Boston, buyers are slow to 
ther advance, yet there is a_ liberal 
both eastern and western creameries, the 


pay any fur- 
trade in 
lat- 





around 183@19¢, w 
butter when fan 


ter selling freely 
choice. Fresh dairy 
flavor is considered good property. Q 
tions are as follows: Extra ecmy Vt and 
asst sizes 19@194c P tb, northern N \ 


sizes 18@19c, large tubs 18@18}c, western 
18hc, northern cmwy, firsts 16@17c, eastern 
17c, western firsts 16@17c, extra Vt dairy 
léc, N Y lidjc, N Y and Vt firsts 13, west« 
@12¢, western imt ecmy 13@14c, ladles 10@1 
Prints and boxes 1@2¢ premium over aii 
prices. 
The Cheese Market. 

New York State—At Albany, quiet a 

firm. Full cream cheddars 8@8)c ¥P lb, 


12@ 1351 
lots, 


74@8e, skims 8@5c, imt Swiss 
Ogdensburg, St Lawrence Co, 24 
bxs offered, 9c bid, no sales. 


In addition to recorded transactions 


past week, H. G. Chandler & Son, our \ 
ed correspondents at Ogdensburg, N Y, uni: 
date of Aug 21, report the sale of 6590 boy 


cheese at 9c, 86 boxes at 94e and 1056 box 
at 9$c, with bidding brisk. 

At New York. exporters and home buy: 
are both inte ised in the market which 
mains steady to firm. Quotations are as 


lows: N Y full cretim, large fey colored 9 
P ib, white Mc, fair to good Si. 8c, ( 


mon 74@8e, small emy colored 93c, white 9 
ch 8}@8%e, fair to good T#@8te, ch ‘light Ski 
64 @6}, part skims 54@6}e i full skims 3 

Pennsylvania—At Pittsburg, Ohio full er 
88@9c P lb, N Y 9$@10c, Ohio Swiss 10 
llc, limburger 8$@9c._ 

Maryland—At Baltimore, trade light a 
prices tirm. N Y full cream 9}@9%c P 1b, fia 
large sizes 93@10c small sizes 10@10}c, Ohi: 
@8ic. 

Ohio— At Columbus, firm under active 
mand. N Y full cream lle ®P Ib, flats 1 
family favorite 10sec, limburger 114e, 
Swiss 15c.—At Cleveland, N Y, full crean 
94c, Ohio 8@s8hc, skims 3@5c, limburger 8@ 

At Boston, the market is healthy, wi 
prices about as high as at any time this s 
son. Receipts from May 1 to 





Aug 26, 11 
boxes compared with 88,600 corresponding 
riod last year. Exports show a very } 
some increase; since May 2, 115,000 lbs, sa 
time last vear 1,300,000 lbs. N Y small extra 
9@9ic P tb, iarge 8k, firsts 64@7}, seconds 5 
Vt small extra 8$@8, large 84, firsts 64@7 
seconds 5@6c, extra sage 84@9c, part ski) 
@5c, western twins 8{@9}c, Ohio flat $@8} 

At Liverpool, fairiy good demand for cho 
American white and colored with the mark 
firm at 10}@10fc P tb. 


THE LIVE STOCK. TRAFFIC. 





LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COM 


PARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 
-—( attle— —Hogs—~ —Sheet 
189 1896 1897 1896 1897 
Chicago, P 100 Ibs, 35 60 $495 3426 $340 $390 $: 
New York, 550 500 450 410 450 4 
Buffalo. 540 480 440 360 450 400 
Kansas City, 525 475 390 330 365 
Pittsburg. 515 460 440 370 415 8 
At Chicago, cattle prices have scored furth- 
er advances under helpful surroundings 


While few steers arrived which have the qu: al- 
ity to command better than $5 25@5 50, some- 
thing especially fancy is quotable a 


shade 


higher. The strength manifested is in part a 
reflection of the tone of general buoyancy 


which has permeated so many lines of com- 
merciai and industrial activity. The export 
demand for fat beeves continues prominent, 
while dressed beef concerns and shippers to 


the eastern markets want their full quota. 


Butchers’ stuff and stock cattle share the 
general activity and are selling at the best 
prices of the season. Revised quotations fol- 
ow: 
Fey export steers, $5.40@5.60 Poor tofcy bulls, 2.41@4.0 
Good to ch, 115 Canners, 2.00@2 
@1450 fos 4.50@5.35 Feeders, 3.75@4.50 
Jom to fair, 1156 Stockers. 400 t« 
@1400 Ths. 4.00@1.40 850 Ips 3.40@3.85 
Ch to fey cows and Calves. 300 Ths up, 2.75@4.25 
heifers 2.75@4.50 Oalves, veai, 4.50 im 
Fair to good cows, $2.85@3.60 
Hogs are in good demand from the usual 
class of operators, packers buying freely and 


competing with shippers to the eastern mar- 
kets. Prices working well above the 4c 
point stimulate shipments from the country, 
but there is an outlet for everything at exist- 
ing moderate prices. Medium weights $5 90 
@4 10, prime heavy packing and shipping 35 95 
@4 074, good heavy 3 80@3 90, 
droves 4 10@4 20. More activity 
the speculative market for pork 
higher prices for cured meats and 
to help the situation. 

Sheep receipts are made up largely 
erns, and some pric e reaction has taken plare 
Yet there is a ready sale for practically all 
descriptions of mutton sheep while feeders 


ls. ight 
prevails in 

product and 
lard serve 


of west- 








are fully steady under a continuance of form- 
er demand. Wethers $3 40@4, yearlings and 


lambs 4@5 25, poor to common mixed sheep 
2 25@3 25. 
At Pittsburg, cattle slow and 10c lower 


Monday of this week when 95 cars arrived. 


Quotations follow: 

Extra, 1450 to 1600 lbs, #5 90@5 15 Poor to good fat bulls 
Poor to good fat cows, 
Heifers, 700 to 1100 Ibs, 2 754 50 
Bologna cows, p hd, 4 00@15 00 
F’sh cows & springr’s 15 (045 00 


#2 253 6. 








700 to 90 Ibs, 





_— 1 2540390 Veal cal.ves 6 0@ 7 00 
Hogs fairly active but 10@15c¢c lower than 
Saturday’s close; receipts Monday of this 
week 36 doubie decks. Prime light $4 60@ 
465, pigs 4 65@4 70, medium and yorkers 
4 60, heavy droves 4 25@4 40. Sheep without 
important change Prime heavy wethers 
4 10@4 15, good, ay 80@90 lbs, 3 75@3 90. 
Lambs 3 50@5 40. 
At Buffalo, cattle strong and market fairly 
active. Receipts Monday of this week 215 


cars, including Canadas. Fair to good butch- 
er weights $4 35@4 75, extra shipping and ex- 
nort steers 4 85@5 35. Stockers and feeders 
3 75@4 25. Veal calves 6@6 50. Hogs opened 
lower Monday when 9 double decks arrived. 
Pigs and yorkers sold around 4 65. Mixed 
droves and medium weight 4 55. Sheep receipts 
50 ears, all grades firm with choice lambs 10@ 
2c0 higher than last week. Best springs 5 50 
@5 65, bucky lambs 5 25@5 40, culls 4 0@ 
475. Handy grades of sheep tirm at 3 8@ 
4 25, with yearlings up to 4 50@4 60. 

At New York, cattle quiet and generally 
steady. Quotations much as recently noted in 
these columns, native steers $4 25@5 25 for 
common to extra; veal calves 5@7 25. Hogs 
in fair demand at 4 80@5 10. Sheep about 
steady at 2 75@3 75 with yearlings a premium 
and spring lambs 4 50@5 75. 


THE POTATO CROP. 





SITUATION OF POTATO TRADE ABROAD. 

Potatoes constitute one of the main food 
staples of Europe. A full average crop there, 
including the United Kingdom and most of 
the Kuropean countries, is more than 3500 
million bushels of 60 lbs each, as was the case 
in 1893 according to official figures in the 
English statistical abstract. Our review of 
Aug 28 placed the Europe: an shortage of pota- 
toes ‘‘about 25 %’’ or ‘‘some 1000 million 
bushels’’ below the full average. An un- 
detected error in transcribing the final figures 
led us to say that the United Kingdom and 
minor nationalities were excluded, whereas the 


data for those counties were included. Po- 
tatoes at Marseilles and other European mar- 


kets have advanced. 
approach the shortage named, it 
means be unprecedented, for the ‘91 crop was 
about 1200 million bushels less than the re- 
ported yield of ‘93, the decrease in Russia hav- 


Should the final harvest 
it will by no 


ing been nearly one-half (50 %) and in Ger- 
many over 40 %. 
Early crop short throughout Mich, selling 


in local markets at 65@80c P bu, advancing to 


75c@$1 P bu. 
At New York, receipts are moderate and a 
steady demand k gg prices firm. I. $1 87 


@212 2 bbl, NJ 1 
sweets 1 37@1 62. 

At Boston, receipts are 
and prices somewhat easier. Aroostook He- 
brons 80c P bun, N Y white stuck 70@80c, 
Native Rose and Hebrons $2 25@2 50 P bbl, 
LI 250, NJ 225, White Stars and Bur- 
banks, LI 7 N J 2 25@2 38, sweet pota- 
toes 1 TE@2 


37@2, soutbern yellow 


rather more liberal 


€ 
a 

a 
is 


GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store,warehouse, 
car or dock. From these. country consignees 
must pay freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a smal) way to retailers or cousumers an 
advance is usually secured. 


The Fruit Law to be Enforced, 
It is highly important that all shippers to 


the Chicago market should fully realize that 
the law recently placed on the city statute 
books regulating the sale of fresh fruits, ber- 


ries and vegetables will be strictly enforced. 
A committee of commission merchants ap- 
pointed to co-operate with the city authorities 
has just issued a circular letter for the in- 
formation of shippers. This is as follows: 
‘*The sale, or offer for sale, or possession for 
sale, in the city of Chicago, of any fruit, 
berries or vegetables in short-weight packages, 
orin packages not distinctly marked with 
the weight or measure of the contents in 
pounds, quarts, pecks or bushels, as the case 
may be, or packed so as to deceive the pur- 
chaser as to quality, whether by the use of 
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colored netting or in any other way, is prohib- 


ited by an ordinance of the city council, 
which became operative April 12, 1897.’ 
Apples. 
At New York, firm under moderate receipt. 


Gravenstein $1 50@2 50 P bbl, Alexander 2@ 
2 50, Codling 1 50@2, 20-oz 2@2 25, Holland 
Pippin 1 50@2, Fall Pippin 1 50@2, Duchess 
of Oldenburg 2@2 50. 

Beans. 

At New York, it is rather easier to buy at 
quotations bunt the jmarket is still firm. Ch 
marrow $1 45 P bu, fair to good 1 20@1 40, 
ch medium 1 25, ch pea 1 20, medium and pea 
fair to good 1@1 15, ch red kidney 2 05@2 10, 
fair to good 1 50@1 95,white 1 40@1 45, yellow 


eye 1 20, Cal limas 1 45@1 50, green peas 80c 
@1. 

At Boston, the market retains a firm tone, 
under steady demand. N Y and Vt small 


and handpicked pea $1 30@1 35 P bu, ch 
marrow 1 25, screened 1@1 10, seconds 80@ 
90c, Cal peal 30@1 50, chh p mediums 1 25, 
screened 1@1 10, seconds 80@%c, extra yel- 


low eyes 1 40@1 45, red kidney 1 85@2 05, 
dried limas 2?@3c P lb. 
Dried Fruits. 
At New York, prices remain firm at a 


slightly higher range. Fey 1896 evap’d apples 
6ic P Ib, ch 64@6he, prime 4c, sun- 
dried quarters 3@34c, chopped $2@2 75 P 100 
lbs, cores and skins 2@2 25, cherries 10c P lb, 
blackberries 34@4c, evap’d raspberries 114@ 
12c, huckleberries 6@7c. 
Eggs. 

the recent advance generally 
well maintained, particularly for choice lots. 
Refrigerator eggs held firmly. Fey selected 
new laid nearby 18@19¢ P dz, N Y and Pa 
country marks 17}@18c, fair to ch 164@17c, 
western cli, loss off, 16}@17c, fair to good $3@ 
405 ® case of 30 dz, dirty and checks 1 80@3. 

At Boston, receipts are comparatively light 
and choice fresh held at full prices. Nearby and 


At New York, 


Cape fcy 22@23c P dz, eastern Byes fresh 
19c, fair to good 14@16c, Vt and N H ch fresh 
19c, western selected 163c, good to ch 14@ 


16c, refrigerator stock 14@15c. 
Fresh Fruits. 


At New York, peaches in full supply. Md 
and Del 25@60c P bskt, N J 25@80c. Grapes 
moving slowly. Moore’s Early 50@60c P car- 


rier, Champion 40#50c, Delaware $1@1 50 P 


case, Niagara 50c@1 plums 2@4c P at, huckle- 
herries 4@6c. Wasscedens dull, 5@12 P 100, 
N J muskmelons, gems 75c@1 P bbl, Haken- 
sack 1@1 50. 
Ground Feeds. 
At New York, demand inactive, market 


65@70e -P 
70@ 80c, 
feed 624 

brewers’ 

meal 70@ 


fairly firm. Western spring bran 
100 lbs, winter 65@70c, middlings 
linseed oil meal 23@23 50 P ton, rye 
@65c P 100 lbs, screenings 35@80c, 
meal and grits 95c@1, coarse corn 
T4ec. 
Hay 
At New York, new 


and Straw. 


hay is now generally 


liberal, old being sold at a premium over 
quoted prices. No 1 timothy T0@7ie P 100 
lbs, No 2 65e, No 3 55ce, clover mixed 55e, 
clover 50c, salt hay 40@45c, long rye straw No 
1 50@55e, short rye 35@45c, tangled 30@40ce, 
oat and wheat 30@35c. 

At Boston, the moderate receipts help to 


clear up the market and prices hold steady. 
Prime large bales $16@16 50 P ton, small 15@ 
@15 50, No 115, No 212 50@13, No 3 11@11 50, 
clover mixed 11@12, clover 10, common to 
prime rye straw 10@11, tangled 9, oat 6 50@7. 
Poultry. 

At New York, the market has recovered 

somewhat from the sharp break last week due 


to accumulations of western live stock. 
Dressed poultry, on the other hand, has 
shown uniform steadiness when desirable. 


Dressed poultry: Average turkeys 9@10c P 
lb, Phila broilers 11@16c, western dry-picked 
12@12c, scalded 10@12}c, N Y and Pa fowls 
10c, western 94@10c, roosters 5@6c, ducks 11@ 
ll}c, geese 12@13c, squabs $1 25@1 75 P dz. 
Live poultry: Spring chickens 9@10c P lb, 
fowls 84@9c, roosters 5e, turkeys 9, ducks 
4N@70c P pr, geese 1@1 25, pigeons 15@20c¢ P pr. 

At Boston, receipts while liberal do not 
overcrowd the market and fair steadiness 
prevails. Fresh killed: Northern and east- 
ern broilers 16@18¢c P lb, fowls 10@12c, spring 
ducks 11@12c. Western iced: Turkeys &@ 
10c, chickens, ch large 11c, small 10c, fowls 10 
@10kc, roosters 6c, tame pigeons $1@1 25 P dz. 
Live: Spring chickens 9@10c, fowls, 9@9%e, 
roosters 5c, ducks 9c. 

Vegetables 

At New York, supplies liberal but not gen- 
erally excessive. Beets $1 P 100 bchs, celery 
2@40¢c P dz, corn 1@150 ~P 100, N J cu- 
cumbers 25@50c P bu-bx, cucumber pickles 





_seed 3 20@3 30 P 100 lbs, common clover 
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1 50@2 50 P 1000, cabbage 2@3 P 100, 
plant 75c@1 P bbl, lettuce 30@40c P dz, lima 
beaus 75c@1 75 P bag, peppers 50@75c PP bbl, 
tomatoes 200@60c P bx, peas 1 50 P bag, mar- 
row squash 75c@1 25 P bbl-< a Hubbard 1@ 
1 25, turnips 50@75c P bbl, N J yellow onions 


ege 


1 50@2 P bbl, Orange Cu red 1@1 75 P hag, 
white 1 50@2 50 P bbl, eastern white 3@3 25 
~ bbl, radishes 50@75c P 100, carrots 1, tur- 


nips 1, string beans 40@50c P bag. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE IlMARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 


MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 
NEW YORK-—At Albany, grain and feed 
market firm. Standard corn 34@37c #P& bu, 


oats 24@28e, bran $12 50@13, cottonseed meal 
18@18 50, middlings 14@16, loose hay 12416, 
baled 12@15, oat straw 7@8, rye 10@11. Dress- 
ed meats, beef 6@7c P lb, veal T@8ec, hogs 4@ 
5c, mutton 54@6)c, calf skins 30@50c_ ea. 
Poultry quiet and firmer. Chickens 11@12c P 
lb 1 w, 12@13c d w, fowls 10@104c 1 w, broil- 
ers 19@20¢ dw, turkeys 11@12c lw, 12@13c 
d w, ducks 10@11¢c 1 w, 11@12ec d w, geese 9@ 
l6c 1 w, 10@11e d w, fresh eggs l6c # dz. Po- 
tatoes 1 50@2 25 P bbl, cabbage 3@4 P 100, 
turnips 30c P bu, green corn 40@45c P® 100, 
tomatoes 50@75c P bu, watermelons 12@15 P 
100, nuskmelons 2@3 50, peaches 75c@1 50 P 
bu. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, poultry receipts 
moderate. Spring chickens 9@9be P Ib lw, 
fow!s 8c, ducks 7@8ke, roosters 20@25c ea, 
fresh eggs 15c P dz. New white potatoes $1 75 
@2 ® bbi, onions 55@60c P bu, cabbage 1 50@ 
2 50 ® 100, green corn 3@8c P dz, lima beans 
65@75c P bu, tomatoes 20@30c P bskt, apples 
50@75¢e P bbl, peaches 20@35c P bskt, pears 
30@35e P bskt, watermelons 4@8 P 100. Ch 
timothy hay 13 50@14 P ton, Nol 13@13 50, 
clover mixed 10 50@11, straight rye straw 9 50 
@10, tangled 6@6 50, wheat 5 50, bran 12@ 
12 50, middlings 10@14. 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Pittsburg No 1 timo- 
thy hay $10 25@10 50 ® ton, clover mixed 


7 50@8, rye straw 6 75@7 25, oat 5 25@5 50, 
wheat 5 50@6, middlings 12@14, bran 11@ 
11 25. Fresh eggs 155@16s$c P dz, chickens 12} 
@i3c P lb d w, turkeys 7@8c 1 w, 13@14c d w, 
ducks 13@14c d w. Potatoes, Early Rose 2 25 
@2 50 P bbl, cabbage 75c@1 P bbi, onions 2 
@2 25, tomatoes 35@40c P bskt, egg plant 50@ 
65c P dz, watermelons 12@18c ea, green corn 
40@50c P bu. 

OHIO—At Columbus, vegetables are active and 
fairly steady in price. Potatoes 66@70c P 
bu, onions 50@60c, cabbage $2 50@3 P 100 
heads, watermelons 5@7 ¥P 100, muskmelons 3 
@5, peaches 1@1 25 P bu. Poultry market 
quiet. Chickens 6c P 1b 1 w, Te d w, ‘broilers 
9c, turkeys 7c l w, 8@9c d w, ducks 5¢ ] w, &c 
d w, geese fc lw, 60d w, fresh eggs i6c P 
dz. Best steers 4 50 P 100 lbs, mixed 3@3 50, 
hogs 4, sheep 3@3 50, veal calves 5@10 ea, 
milch cows 25@35, hides 5@6c P lb, calf skins 
7c. Corn 26@28c¢ P bun, oats 16@18c, bran 
11 P ton, screenings 11, middlings 13, shorts 
10, loose hay 6@7, baled 7@8, clover 5@6, oat 
and wheat straw 3 50@4, rye 4@4 50, timothy 

7 60 


@7 80, crimson 4. 

At Cleveland, chickens 4 

agg 93@10¢ce, turkeys 64@7c, ducks 8@ 

fresh eggs 14@ 5c ~P dz. Rose potatoes 
e950 P bu, Early Ohio 70@75c, onions 50@ 
60c, tomatoes 15@25¢ P 4 bu-bskt, water- 
melons 8@15 P 100, apples 1 25@2 50 P bbl, 
plums 1@1 25 ® bu. Bran 11 P ton, mid- 
dlings 11@12, linseed meal 20@22 50, ch new 
timothy hay 9 50@10 P ton, No18 50@9, mix- 
ed clover 7 50@8, Ia upland prairie 9@9 50, 
baled rye straw 5 50@6, wheat and oats 4@ 
4+ 50. 

At Toledo, market fairly active for farm pro- 
ducts. Potatoes 60c P bu, tomatoes 35@40c, 
carrots 30c, cabbage 30@60c P dz, onions 0c 
P bu, turnips 30c, squashes 40c P dz, water- 
melons 10@23¢ ea, apples $1 25@2 P bbl. Ch 
timothy hay 11 P ton, No 1 10 50, No2 9 50, 
rye straw 5, wheat 4, bran 10, middlings 11. 
Chickens 8¢ P lb, turkey and ducks 10c, fresh 
eggs 14@15c P dz. 

a 

Blind Staggers.—T. H. E. has a mare which 
had an attack of blind staggers which lasted 
three hours; the mare passed quantities of 
wind from her stomach. This attack was 
likely caused by indigestion. If she should 
have another attack, give her aloes 1 oz, gin- 
ger1oz und carbonate of soda 4 oz; mix, 
dissolve in boiling water 4 pt, then add cold 
water } ptand give at one dose. After this 
oper: ates, mix 2 oz sulphate of iron, 2 oz ni- 
trate of potassium, and nux vomica 1 oz, 
divide into 12 doses and give one at night 
in bian mash until all are taken. 


7éT4c PP lb lw, 
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TOLD IN SHORT PARAGRAPHS. 


Good News for the Northwest—Reports from 
every county in the state of Washington, re- 
garding the business situation are unanimous 
in the statement that all transactions are in- 
creasing. Conditions in the agricultural 
counties are especially pleasing, as crops are 
unequaled and price much better than several 
years ago. In the manufacturing centers, 
there is a brisk demand for the productions of 
the mills, with better prices. Many factories 
are running night and day. In Whitman, the 
banner grain county, the yield is placed at 
six million bushels. Some wheat has sold for 
70e but much is being held for higher prices. 
In Yakima county the hop crop will amount 


to 1l thousand bales. Another source this 
year is the increased pack of salmon. In one 
connty there are seven canneries against 


three last year,with an output of 300,000 cases, 
valued at 2 million dollars. Every county in 
the state reports a large increase in generai 
business. Farmers are paying off mortgages 
and banks report money plentiful. 


Coal Conference Fruitless—The conference 
between the coal operators and miners at 
Pittsburg, resulted in a complete failure. 
The blame seems to rest largely with the rep- 
resentatives of the miners, for they would 
agree to no terms save the starting of the 
mines at thé 69c rate. The mine owners of- 
fered to allow their men to go to work and 
leave the rate of wages to be settled by urbi- 
tration, or thatthe men should remain idle for 
10, 20 or 30 days, during one of which periods 
the decision of the arbitrators wouid be given. 


This seemed to be a fair proposition and it is 
tu be regretted that it was not accepted. The 
men have now beer idle seven weeks, at a 
cost of great suffering to their families. 
Politics and Politicians—The citizeus’ union 


and the leaders of the independent movement 
in Brooklyn are making arrangements to 
nominate President Seth Low, of Columbia 
college, for mayor of greater New York. Ata 
conference yesterday it was the unanimous 
sentiment that all the forces desiring the elec- 
tion of President Low should proceed at once 
to make his nomination, independent of any 
party. 

In the Pennsylvania republican convention 


at Harrisburg James S. Beacom was nomi- 
nated for state treasurer and Levi G. Me- 
Canley for auditor-general. The state and 


bational administrations were indorsed and 
the new tariff bill commended. 

The official report covering the expendi- 
tures of the second session of the 54th congress 
and the first of the 55th shows that the appro- 
priations made were as follows: General ap- 
propriation acts, $397,100.384; deficiency acts, 
$10,557,417; miscellaneous acts, $999,057; to- 
tal, $408,656,858; permanent annual appropri- 
ations, $120,078,221, making a grand total of 
appropriations made at both sessions of $528,- 
735,078. 

Among Sister Nations—England has a seri- 
ous work on hand in the shape of the revolt of 
the Afghan tribesmen among the mountain 
passes north of India. Hard fighting has 
broken out with disastrous results in the old 
quarter, the memorable Khyber pass. A tribe 
known as the Afridis attacked, captured, and 


burned one fort, and are reported to have 
eaptured another, killing 3000 troops. The 


latter fort, Ali-Musjid, was garrisoned by 
Afridi troops who were faithful to the British 
cause, and (if the report is true) died fighting 
desperately. The Afridis now in active re- 
volt number at least 25,000 fighting men, and 
even this is but a part of the force England 
must encounter, if the revolt is to be quelled. 

The Japanese government is again in the 
American market for large amounts of rail- 
road material and 30 locomotives. Postbellum 
business booms are always violent and in the 
case of Japan the industrial awakening is 
hardly paralleled in the annals of the nations. 

During a national fete which was held at 
Montevideo, Uruguay, President J. Idiarte 
Borda was shot and killed by an assassin. He 
was elected president of Uruguay for the 
term extending from March, 1894 to 1898. The 
fete at which he was assassinated was being 
held in celebration of the independence of 
Uruguay, which was accomplished Aug 25, 
1825. The assassination occurred just as the 
president was leaving the cathedral, where a 
Te deum bad been sung. The assassin, a 
yonth named Arrendondo, was arrested. Pres- 
ident Borda died almost immediately after he 
was shot. Senor Cuestas, president of the 
senate, has assumed the presidency of the re- 
public ad interim. 

Count Mutsu, formerly minister for foreign 
affairs of Japan, is dead. He was one of the 
most distinguished men in the history of the 
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new Japanese movement, and with the Mar- 
quis ito molded the policy of the modern em- 
pire and successfully carried the country 
through the crisis of the Chinese war. When 
hostilities were over he was a member of the 
peace convention, and framed the treaty 
which secured to Japan such great commer- 
cial and political advantages. His services to 
his country were equally marked in fostering 
the new party movement that for several 
years prior to the Chinese war had eagerly 
absorbed every material advantage offered by 
western civilization. 

San Salvador has been forced to adopt the 
gold standard. President Rafael A. Gutierrez 
convoked an extraordinary session of congress 
to consider the wonetary crisis. There was 
some opposition to a gold standard, and a 
spirited tight was waged until finally the bill 
passed. 

Presiden} Kruger has officially and public- 
ly repudiated Great Britain’s claim to suze- 
rainty over the Transvaal republic. Whether 
President Kruger’s statement means a declar- 
ation of independence cannot be exactly de- 
termined, yet it is certainly a serious pro- 
nouncement, inasmuch as it distinctly denies 
a claim made recentiy by Mr Chamberlain 
himself. Such a difference of opinion means 
a situation of gravity. 


A strike in the building trade began in Bu- 
dapest, Hungary, wore than 20,000 men 
being involved. The strikers Lad several 


pitched battles with the police. 


Salvation Army Colonization Plan Approved. 


Commander Booth-Tucker and_ his wife 
have returned from England. His plan of 
starting salvation army farms for the unem- 


ployed was heartily approved by Gen Booth. 
This is backed by California capitalists, in- 
eluding Claus Spreckels. Gen Booth will visit 
America in January and complete arrange- 
ments. Lands will be leased or purchased, 
buildings erected and the whole operated by 
the army officers. 


A New World’s Record—Star Pointer, the 
famous Chicago pacer, broke the world’s har- 
ness record at Readville, Aug 28, going a 
mile in 1.59}, thus lowering John R. Gentry's 
record of 2.00$ by one and one-fourth seconds. 
While the two-minute horse was expected this 
season no one looked for such phenom- 
enal speed. The great Tennessee bred racer 
was not distressed in the least after his re- 
markable performance. 





Of More Than Passing Interest—Tennessee’s 
centennial exposition at Nashville is surpass- 
ing all records in exposition finances. If the 
attendance continues as large as_ heretofore it 
will pay back to the stockholders dollar for 
dollar and possibly a small dividend in addi. 
tion. It was an ambitious project to launch in 
the depth of a business depression, and this 
success shows that the times have not been 
half as hard as the talk. 

Indiana has no right to prohibit or restrict 
the sale in that state of convict-made goods 
brought in from other states. Such is the de- 
cision of an Indiana court on a recent state 
enactment, and it is a sound decision. 

‘*We have got the Klondyke craze here pret- 
ty bad just now and everything is booming,’’ 
writes a San Francisco friend Aug 14. ‘‘I 
don’t know that we are much better off, but 
we think we are. J have seen tbe gold taken 
away from the Alaska steamers here by the 
wagon load, and have met several of the re- 
turned Klondikers who all tell the same thing 
—that there’s lots left.’’ 

Librarian Young has decided to introduce 
into the new congressional library at Wash- 
ington a department torthe blind. The library 
aiready contains a large number of voiumes 
in blind letter, and itis Mr Young’s inten- 
tion to make a complete collection of raised 
letter books. A reading room will be set 
aside for this department, which will be the 
tirst of its kind in this country. 

The famous Davis will case ot Butte, Mon- 
tana, has finally been settled by compromise. 
The valuable estate, which has been reduced 
by about $5,000,000 in seven years’ litigation 
will soon be distributed among the various 
heirs and claimants. 

The recorder of Barton Co, Kansas, reports 
the release of more than $60,000 in chattel and 
real estate mortgages since Aug 1, and half 
of the wheat crop has not been tbreshed. It 
is predicted that by the new year the county 
will be in better shape than ever before, and 
will look back upon the largest acreage of 
wheat in its history. 

Edward C. Crocker of Bridgeport, Ct, has de- 
Vised a third rail system which will do away 
with the dangerous features of those now in 
use. It will be without current except as the 
train passes over it, this being accomplished 
by a system of switches and cut offs. The 
length of the third rails is shorter than those 





in present usage. At the end of each rail is q 
magpet box, connected with the third rai] 
with insulated wires. As the car passes over 
a section of the track, the magnet box iy 
thrown open by a lever and the current pas 
es out into that section of the track over 
which the car is passing, and proceeds on to 
the next magnet box, and so on. 

At Washington park, Chicago, in a race bx 
tween Star Pointer and Jo Patchen, the fast 
est first heat ever paced was made, the time 
being 2.02. Pointer defeated Patchen in three 
straight heats. 

The Klondike has 
meats a great boom. 


given Chicago canned 
One of the express com- 


panies has been receiving goods in 2000-lb 
consignments and rushing it to the coast 


The express companies are all prepared to 
handie a big business with Alaska, not only 
in food, but in carrying gold. Special ar- 
rangements have been made with the regular 
steamers in Sitka, Juneau and St Michaels. 

Mr A. W. Faber, the noted lead pencil man- 
ufacturer whose works are in Germany, but 
with oftices in New York, was recently fined 
$30,000 for undervaluation of lead pencils 
brought into this country during the past 20 
years. This is the heaviest penalty ever ex- 
acted from a commercial house in the United 
States for the violation of a tariff law. 

Gen J. P. S. Gobin of Pennsylvania was 
elected commander-in-chief of the Grand 
Army at the final business meeting of the an- 
nual encampment at Buffalo. Cincinnati 
secured the encampment for 1898. 

Robert D. Wrenn of New York defeated \W 
V. Eaves in tennis at Newport, RI, for the 
international championship. It was a hard- 
fought battle, the finest ever seen in the Unit- 
ed States and the American won by _superier 
headwork and Yankee grit. 

Mrs S. J. Field, wife of Justice Field of the 
supreme court and Mrs Geo Hearst of Wash- 
ington have charge of the funds being raised 
for the securing of a life-size bronze statue of 
Washington to be shown at the Paris exposi- 
tion in 1900. After the exposition itis to be 
presented to France. About $22,000 of the 
$35,000 required have already been raised. 

Reports to the state denartment at Washing- 
ton show that eastern Siberia, inc:nding the 
region of Yenisei, is capable of producing an- 
nually 15 million dollars’ worth of gold. The 
want of development and the facilities for 
transportation will be remedied when the 
great trans-Siberian railroad is completed. 





British Scientists at Toronto—The 67th an- 
nual meeting of the British association for the 
advancement of science at Toronto closed 
Aug 28. The most distinguished men of 
learning from the old and new worlds were 
in attendance. At least 1000 delegates and 
visitors attended the sessions. The associa- 
tion was organized in 1831, for the purpose of 


giving a stronger impulse and more syste- 
matic direction to scientific inquiry. Among 


distinguished foreigners at the meeting were 
Lord Kelvin, Rt Hon James Bryce, Sir John 
Evans, A. G. Vernon Harcourt, Sir W. Tur- 
ner, W. J. Scott Keltie, W. T. Blanford, and 
Prof F. O. Bower. 





New Departure in Educational Methods—John 
Brisben Walker announces that Pres Andrews 
will take charge of the Cosmopolitan univer- 
sity. The method of the new school so far as 
worked out is as follows: A student will for- 
ward to the university his name and address 
and the purpose for which education is sought, 
and the studies which the applicant desires to 
pursue. Each such statement will go to Dr 
Andrews, who will map out the course of 
study which he deems the best’ possible for 
the applicant in the light of the information 
conveyed. He will then dispatch his own di- 
agnosis of the applicant’s case and prescrip- 
tion therefor to the most eminent expert on 
the particular study with whom he is ac- 
quainted. This expert will revise the course 
and the accompanying instructions and re- 
turn the document to President Andrews. 


Of Personal Interest.—Prof W. H. Holmes, 
professor of anthropic geology in the univer- 
sity of Chicago, has been assigned to the care 
of the collections in the department of an- 
thropology and ethnology in the national mu- 
seum and Smithonian institution at Washing- 
ton. 

James W. Paul, the oldest member of the 
Philadelphia bar, died at his home at Villa 
Nova, a suburb of Philadelphia. Mr Paul was 
admitted to the bar in 1837 when but 21 years 
of age, and attained a high reputation as & 
lawyer. He was the father of the late Mrs 
Waldorf Astor. 

Rev Dr Thomas C. Hall, pastor of the fourth 
Presbyterian church of Chicago, has resigned 
because of continued illness. He is at present 
in Switzerland. 
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Keep Up Your Fences, 
CLARENCE HAWKES 


~ 








Don’ let no hole git in your mortal fence, 
But keep it jest above temptation’s nose 
For if one little peceadello goes 

Ter t’otber side, a score will follow hence. 


——— 


Outdoor Beauty in Villages. 
HOXIE. 


’ 


B. 8. 


Of late years the trained or well-educated 
architect must have a fair knowledge of land- 
scape gardening; and especially is this true of 
the man who seeks his clients among those 
who are to erect village or suburbau bomes. 
There is no village but that has its ‘‘patch’’ 
or ‘‘corner’’ for cheap or poor houses, and 
no village but what possesses many building 
sites more than others, because 
they are ona higher elevation, or because 
of a pleasing contour formed by the course 
of stream or river. Often in the early settle- 
ment of a town, men of capital, who had no 
thought for the future growth of business, or 


desirable 


taste for outward surroundings, erected cost- 
ly dwellings whuse main point was ‘‘solid 
structures.’’ Such buildings have either 
been torn down to give place to business 


blocks, or stand sadly disjointed and out of 
place. Sothat now the newer portions of 
such towns and of more recent suburban 
towns are laid out with more skill and taste, 
and generally in conformity with natural sur- 
roundings, and it is here that opportunity 
presents itself for artistic homes. But to 
build the fine house, or to live in the neigh- 
borhood where the houses are ‘‘fine,’’ is not 
everything. The lawn, plants, trees and 
shrubs have much to do in finishing a home. 
Every man’s taste may not be of the best 
to ‘‘fix up’’ and keep in repair, but the com- 
bined efforts of all interested can make vil- 
lages more desirable as dwelling places for 
home and family, and mors attractive to the 
stranger seeking a home. 

I know of no better way for this combined 
influence to assert itself than by an organiza- 
tion like the village improvement society, 
and asI have lately seen rules governing 
such a society in actual working condition in 
an eastern village, I copy them here as a 
model for others to imitate. 

I, A. B., becoming a member of the 
improvement society, hereby agree to the fol- 
lowing articles so faras they to me apply, and 
as I can consistently and within my means. 

Art1. To keepin as good order as_possi- 
ble, all lawns, yards, driveways, walks, hedges 
and fences of such premises as I occupy or 
control, within the village limits, and adja- 
cent to the village streets. 

Art 2. To care for such shade trees as may 
be on the premises, or the immediate section 
of the village streets adjoining, and to make 
efforts to plant, or cause to be planted, trees 
in places where they are desirable. 

Art 3. To take immediate cognizance of 
bad or dangerous condition of walks abutting 
or adjoining nv premises, and to make im- 
mediate report of same to the proper authori- 
ties or to the society; also in winter to see 
that they are kept promptly and reasonably 
clear of snow and ice, and properly sanded 
when actually dangerous; also to, as far as 
possible, keep the strip of turf between the 
sids and street, where such exists, trim- 
med and free from rubbish. 

Art 4. To take immediate 


cognizance of 


any nuisance existing on my premises, and 
abate the same, and make complaint to the 
authorities or to the society of any that may 


come to my notice within the village limits. 
Art 5. To as far as possible be present at ev- 
ery meeting of the society; to serve to the 
best of my ability in any office or any com- 
mittee to which [ may be elected; also to use 
my influence to induce others to act in ac- 
cordance with the aims of the society. 
It only requires a few men or women to 
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start such an organization as this in 
village and as practical lessons of improve- 
ment are ‘‘catching,’’ it will not be long be- 
fore the entire village or town is imbued with 
the spirit to fix up and to keep things tidy, 
and lawns, gardens, streets and public build- 
ings will present an inviting 
There is also another point of advantage for 
such a society. Many of its members may 
want plants, trees or shrubs, and by combin- 
ing the orderto any florist, or nurseryman, 
they will secure the advantage of wholesale 
Tates, 


every 


‘ 


appearance, 


a 
Our Prize Puzzie Contest. 

first issue in September we give 
The usual 15 
contest will be 


For the 
youa Shakespearean puzzle. 
prizes will be given, and the 
governed by the following 

RULES. 

No two sets of answers will be allowed from 
the same family. 

No two answers will be allowed to the same 


question.—that is, you must not say the an- 
swer is this or that, for if you do the answer 
to that question will be thrown out. <A mis- 


spelled word will alsothrow out the answer in 
which it occurs. 

All answers may be sent in together, 10 days 
after the receipt of the last paper in Septem- 
ber. This will save you going to the postoftice 
so oiten with your answers, and will give you 
more time to work out the questions. Ad- 
dress all answers to the Puzzle Editor, this 
oftice. 

Webster’s International dictionary will be 
the authority used, unless special mention is 
made of some other. 

We do not give prizes for one answer, or 
for thuse published each week, but only for 
the 1nost complete sets of answers to the whole 
month’s list. 

1. SHAKESPEAREAN PUZZLE— 





C 
M 
E 
M 
W 
| R|}O|H}P 


Find the largest number of characters from 
Shakespeare by spelling them out according 
to the king’s move in the game of chess—that 
is, by using only letters that are in squares 
either at the top, bottom, on either side or di- 
agonally. No double letters can be used un- 
less the two letters are in adjoining squares. 
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ANSWERS TO THE JUNE CONTEST. 

1—1, Boneset; 2, poultice; 
fort; 5, carpet. 

9—1, Wut, two. tow: 2, 
its, sit; 4, Iser, sire, rise, reis; 5, 
pane, neap. 
3~—1, Greenleaf; 2, Headley; 
Sunderland; 5, Townsend. 

4— Asparagus, turnip, parsnip, carrot, 
cabbage, onion, beet, potato. 

PRIZE WINNERS FOR 

A. Franklin Shull, O; Mrs Sarah Gilles, 
Minn: M. L. Mason, RI; Mrs Arthur Pas- 
coe, Conn: Mrs J. W. Sears, Mass; Elwood 
S. Jameson, Mass: Mrs D. A. Champion, N 
Y;Emma Pinllips Parsons, Mass; L. W. Clark, 
NH: P. V. Starr, Miss; Fannie Challis, 
Mich: Mrs P. H. Witter, Ct; Mrs A. R. Tir- 
rell. Mass; Mrs William Ripley, Mass; Lucy 
Rm. Hart, Bt. 


3, ransack ; 4, com- 


tac, act, cat; 3, ’tis, 
pean, nape, 


3, Norton; 4, 


kale, 


JUNE. 


‘Just for Fun. 


Fair Phyllis made a pretty cake, to please 


her father’s palate, her parent put it on a 
stake and used it for a mallet. 

A mother noticed that her little boy had 
shut and fastened the door on a very wet 


little sister to 


day, and was compelling his ; { 
Leslie!’’ said 


stay out in the rain. ‘*Why, 
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she, ‘‘open the door and let Dolly in out o 
the rain.’’ ‘‘I can’t, mamma,’’ was the an 
swer. ‘‘We’re playing Noah’s ark, and Dolly 
is the sinner.’’ 








‘*T don’t believe in anything I can’t see,’’ 
said the young man who aims to be consider- 
ed a sceptic. 

The middle aged man with overalls on look- 
ed at him pensively for a moment, and then 
inquired: ‘*Young feller, did you ever ketch 
hold of a ’lectric wire?’’ 

A parish beadle in Scotland was inuch exer- 
cised at the appeaiance of astrange old gentle- 
man, who, when the sermon was about to be- 
gin, took an ear-trumpet in two parts out of 
his pocket and began screwing them together. 
The beadle watched him until the process 
was completed, and then, going stealthily up, 
whispered: ‘*Ye mauna play that here! If ye 
dae, I’1] turn ye oot!”’ 


One of the surgeons of a hospital asked an 


Trish helper which he considered the most 
dangerous of the many cases then in the hos- 
pital. ‘‘That, sir,’’ said Patrick, as he 


pointed to a case of surgical instruments. 


A Kansas farmer who could not get harvest 
hands put this sign on his fence: ‘‘ Harvest 
hands wanted. Hired girl blonde and genial. 
Cabinet organ music in the evening. Pie 
three times a day. Three spoonfuls of sugar 
with every cup of coffee. Haimmocks, feather 
beds or leather divans, at your option, for 
sleeping. Rising hour, 9 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. Three hours’ rest at noon. Come one, 
come al).’’—{ Kansas City Journal. 





Mrs Jobbs: What on earth is that? 

Mr Jobbs: This, my dear, is a barometer— 
a present from our son at college. 

Mrs Jobbs: Oh I’ve heard of them. 
the dear boy thoughtful? Which 
screw it when we want the 
fine? 


Isn’t 
way do we 
weather to be 


‘‘Dear ant jane,’’ wrote little Bennie Jimp- 
kins to his father’s sister. ‘‘I thot I wood 
rite and tell you that ma has got a baby ho- 
pin thes fue lins will fin you the same yure 
nefyou benny.’’ 


Walker: What did you think of the orator? 
Wheeler: His brains are geared at 68 and his 
tongue at $4. 


’ 





The wedding ceremony that passes off withe 
out a hitch can scarcely be legal. 


A curate, calling on the great lady of the 
village, introduced his newly married wife 
as ‘‘a poor thing, madam, but mine own,;’’ 
whereupon the lady, looking upon the curate 
severely replied: ‘‘Your wife ought to have 
introduced you as a.‘poorer thing, but mine 


owuer.’ ”’ 





Mrs Hoolihan: Oi say, Mrs Johnson, have 
yous seen Annie’s new baby? It’s a peach. 

Aunty J.: No; but J reckon they’se mighty 
thankful ’tain’t a pair. 





‘‘Do you mean to tell me that you have 
found a large number of men who are will- 
ing to put all they possess into a common 
stock and share alike?’’ ‘‘Certainly,’’ re- 
plied the Socialist. ‘‘Why not? There isn’t 
one of them who jas a cent to his naime.’’ 





No Jamp is a good one 


without the chimney made for 


it. ‘ 
Go by the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


iL DA Write tothe 
Jargest W: 





all paper house 
in U. 8 for samples— Free, 
rolls— variety unlimited. 

72 


30% lower than others, DEALERS 
7 3 fc ‘4 cs > 2g t 
Ca Oe y TRADE DISCOUNTS 


KAYSER & ALLMAN, 98%:284 Markstatrect 





A million 
2 cts. to 83% a roll. 





LEARN 
TELEGRAPHY. 
Young men wanted. Situations guaranteed. Address 


FISK TELEGRAPH SCHOOL, Lebanon, Penna. 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


Knowledge. 


WILL TEMPLER. 


‘*T know it al/,’’ the young man thought, 
But leit the thought unsaid, 

Pondering, meanwhile, mightily, 
That one small human head 

Should hold the knowledge that he’d got; 
**O, what,’’ he cried, ‘‘ will 

Not do with this vast brain of mine 
Ere [ get old and die.’’ 


‘*T know a lot,’’ he thought again, 
When o'er his head a score 

Of years had winged their silent flight, 
‘*But there to learn is more.’’ 

**T know not much,’’ this time he said, 
In wisdom that age brings. 

**It takes all things to make a 


All men to know all things. 


world— 


” 


em 


Professions for Farmers’ Sons and Daughters. 


DR GEORGE G. GROFF. 





We will suppose that the young man desires 
to study medicine. The laws of nearly all the 
states now require three and in some cases 
four courses of lectures to be attended, before 
a diploma is granted to a student; and then, 
before beginning to practice, he must pass a 
state examination. The course of study is 
long, and by no means easy, and the amount 
of money required is not small. And yet, 
any ambitious young man or woman in good 
health may secure this education. 

If the young person has a friend who will 
loan the needed money, on the security of a 
life policy of insurance, the money may be 
raised in that manner. But it is a better plan 
for him to earn at least a portion of the mon- 
ey himself. A good stepping stone to the 
learned professions is teaching school. The 
salary must be carefully saved, andin a few 


years the young man can begin to ‘‘at- 
tend lectures.’’ Before he leaves home, he 
should have secured funds sufficient to meet 


all his expenses for at least one or two years. 
As the lecture courses usually extend over 
but about six months, he ought to be able to 


make enough during vacations to carry him 
over the remaining years of student life. The 


professors often are able to place favors in 
the way of young men who have proven them- 
selves reliable, industrious, and possessed of 
pleasing manners. But no one should ask for 
or expect such favors until he has earned them 
by his work in the college during one or two 
years. Hundreds of young men are every 
year securing a medical education and at the 
same time paying all their own bills. 

To enter the profession of law, it is not nec- 
essary, though desirable always, to attend 
lectures. Having secured a good English ed- 
ucation, the young man may enter a law office 
where he is often able, from the start, to earn 
all his expenses. A knowledge of stenogra- 
phy and typewriting may be of great value to 
a young man desirous of earning expenses in 
a law oftice. The time required to be spent 
in the study of law before being admitted to 
practice is generally from two to three years. 

To aid students to enter the ministry,all the 
churches have ‘‘aid societies.’’ The young 
candidate’s pastor is the proper person to con- 
snlt in reference to Prospec- 
tive ministers are however informed that it is 
no more difficult for a young man to pay his 
own way into the ministry than it is for his 
comrades to do so in entering law or medi- 
cine, and he is respectfully urged to pay his 
own way the same as they are doing. 

Teaching, at least in the higber institn- 
tions, and in the responsible positions in the 
public school systems, is now recognized as 
a profession. A young person may begin 
with only enough education to teach a school 
of lowest grade, and gradually work up to the 
Or he may attend an acad- 
emy, normal school, college, university, one 
or all, and then enter upon the highest work 
he can attain. It is always advisable, howev- 


these societies. 


highest positions. 


er, to secure practical experience in the 
schoolroom as soon as_ possible. A _ few 
months there may unmistakably show him 


and all others that be is not intended for a 
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teacher, which would be an unpleasant dis- 
covery after spending many years in preparing 
for this protession. Morever, the normal col- 
lege or university graduate can secure a much 
better situation if he has testimonials showing 
that he bas successfully taught. No one de- 
At pres- 


sires teachers without experience. 

ent, normal school graduates find their earliest 
positions in the rural public schools, from 
which they gradually rise to higher places. 
College graduates become teachers in normal 
schools, academies, seminaries and in the 
higher positions in town and city public 


schools. Principals and superintendents are 
largely ,although not exclusively, college men. 
To secure a professorship in any good college 
or university, a man must as a rule be a grad- 
uate not only of a college, but also have a 
university degree, requiring three years more 
of work. Some institutions further require a 
period of residence and study in one of the 
European universities. 

The profession of forester should be pecul- 
iarly adapted toafarmer’s boy. Quite a num- 
ber of the American states are now committed 
to the policy of caring for their remaining for- 





gists, nearly every United States agricultural 
experiment station has one or more entomolo- 
gists, and all the larger universities have offi- 
cers so designated. Professors C. V. Riley, L 
O. Howard, J. H. Comstock, J. B. Smith, J. 
A. Cook and others, have made national rep- 
utations through their study of insects of an 
injurious character. The work is destined to 
extend. It is a promising field open to either 
young men or women. 

Horticulture is being developed to such an 
extent that professors of the art are in de- 
mand. ‘They are needed in the universities, 
in the government experiment stations, and 
by the large seed and plant growers. The na- 
tional and state departments of agriculture all 
have, or soon will have, competent horticul- 
turists as regular and permanent officers. 

There has recently arisen a demand for dai- 
ry experts. These are needed in the agricul- 
tural colleges, the experiment stations, and 
the large butter and cheese manufacturing es- 
tablishments. The work is promising and 
should be profitable. There is no reason 
why a young woman might not just as well 
succeed as a dairy expert as a young man 
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ests, and even of increasing the extent of 
these. New York has secured a large portion 
of the celebrated Adirondack region as a 
great forest reservation. Pennsylvania con- 
templates the establishment of three great res- 
ervations of woodland in her imperial moun- 
tains; New Hampshire and other states, as 
well as the national government, and private 
individuals of wealth, are all committed toa 
policy of forest preservation and extension, 
the most notable private efforts being that on 
the Vanderbilt estate in western North Caro- 
lina, and of Austin Corbin in New Hamp- 
shire. Wherever forests are to he grown and 
protected, there must exist intelligent over- 
right. The necessity for the forester is seen. 
Pennsylvania has one state officer designated 
‘‘Commissioner of Forestry,’’ who receives 
$2500 per year, and has an office at Harris- 
burg. 

Insect pests ought to be watched and stud- 
ied by state officials, and in every well en- 
dowed college and university. A large pum- 
ber of the states now have state entomolo- 


HER PONY 


shculd. She needs the same thorough prep- 
aration, the same determination to suc- 
ceed, and the same good health,—nothing 
more. 

The profession of veterinary surgeon will 
appeal to many farmer’ boys. There are now 


excellent colleges where the profession is sci- 
entifically taught, and the graduates of which 
are much more than mere ‘*cow doctors.’’ 

Our great manufacturing enterprises, the 
government experiment stations, and the col- 
leges and universities, need a great many 
practical chemists. The profession is studied 
in universities and in technical schools. The 
work is fascinating and fairly remunerative. 

Nursing is followed by both men and wom- 
en, although of late it would seem that there 
was on foot an effort to place it all in the 
hands of young women. The work is _ labori- 
ous, Dut in some cases is fairly well remuner- 
ated. We would advise no young woman un- 
der 28 or 30 years of age entering this profes- 
sion. The labor and confinement are too 
severe for a younger person. 








Louisa and Her Pony. 
M. LOUISA TOOKER, FOURTEEN. 


I send you two pictures of myself and pony, 
taken last summer by a North Dakota boy. 
The pony is about 12 years old. Her color is 
bay, and she has a white face; her name is 
Dolly and she has another colt this year. I 
rode her every day for about two months 
when I was 12 years old. I was herding a 
band of sheep (3000) at eight dollars a month. 
I got the pony and six dollars for my work. 
I can ride her bareback and sitting sidewise, 
as fast as she can go, and sometimes I ride 
standing. If anyone falls off her back she 
will stop at once, and wait for them to geton. 

Mamma will not let me ride her now, be- 
cause the colt .is so young. I borrowed a 
horse and rode in the Bismarck races, on 
July 5, and surprised everybody by winning 
the second prize,which was three dollars. 

{a This interesting letter and the accom- 
panying pictures were received in our Pet 
Contest, in which the prizes will be announc- 
ed ina week or two. Miss Louisa’s home is 
Menoken, Burleigh Co, N D. 





Moose-Calling. 
FRANK H. SWEET. 

From the first of September to the middle 
of October is the season for moose-cailing; the 
animalisthen in his prime, and the great 
palmated horns which have been growing rap- 
idly during the summer are firm as a rock, 
and the hitherto protecting covering of veivet- 
like skin has shriveled up and disappeared by 
much rubbing against stumps and branches, 
leaving the tines sharp and smooth. 

At this season the moose is a great rambler, 
aud where a few months before his presence 
would only be indicated by an occasional 
track, there are now countless impressions in 
the swamps, by the sides of lakes, on the mos- 
sy bogs, and even across the mellow sward of 
the uplands. The airiscrispand bracing, and 
the long autumnal nights of the hitherto si- 
lent woods now resound with the plaintive 
call of the cow, the grunting response of her 
mate, and the crashings of dead trees, as the 
horns are rapidly drawn across them to over- 
awe an approaching rival. 

This call of the cow-moose is imitated by 
the Indian hunter through a trumpet made of 
birch bark rolled up in the form of a cone, 
about two feet in length, and the deceit is 
generally imitated by moonlight, or in the 
early morning in the twilight preceding sun- 
rise—seidom after. Few white hunters have 
succeeded in obtaining the amount of skill 
requisite in palming off this strange deceit 
upon an animal so cautious and possessing 
such exquisite senses as the moose. Itis a 
gift of the Indian, whose soft, well-modulat- 
ed voice can imitate the calls of nearly every 
denizen of the forest. Secreting himself be- 
hind a sheltering clump of bushes or rocks 
on the edge of the forest barren, on some fa- 
vorable night in September or October, when 
the moon is near its full, and nota breath of 
wind stirs the foliage, the hunter utters the 
plaintive call to allure the monareh of the 
forest to his destruetion. The weird, star- 
tling suund reverberates through the woods 
and across the marshes, and as its echoes die 
away, the hunter drops his birchen trumpet 
in the bushes and assumes the attitude of in- 
tense listening. Ten, fifteen minutes pass; 
then, if there is no response, he ascends a 
small tree so as to give greater range to the 
sound, and again sends his wild call pealing 
through the woods. Again he waits and lis- 
tens, and presently a low grunt, quickly re- 
peated, comes from over some distant hill, and 
snappings of branches and rustling of leaves 
attest the approach of the bull; then perhaps 
there is another pause—not a sound to be 
heard for some moments. 

The hunter, now doubly careful, knowing 
that his voice is criticised by the exquisite 
ear of the bull, kneels down, and thrusting 
the mouth of his ‘‘call’’ into the bushes close 
to the ground, gives vent to a lower and more 
plaintive sound, intended to convey the idea 
of impatience and reproach. The chances are 
that it will have the desired effect; an answer 
is given, the snappings of branches are re- 
sumed, and presently the mouse stalks into 
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the middle of the moonlit barren, or perhaps 
ski1ts its sides in the direction of the sound. 
A few paces farther—a flash and report from 
behind the little clump of concealing bushes, 
and the great carcass sinks into the laurels 
and mosses which carpet the plains. 


a 


The Young Folks’ Table. 


WHO WAS THE MAN? 

Tell me, Tablers, if you can, 

Who was that sad-faced man, 

Who married fifty-four ladies 

In the course of his life, 

And yet in the end 

Didn’t have any wife? 

—|Edward Warren. 
Our Letter Circles.—‘What is the matter with 

Circle 8? Christopher b. Campbell, the sixth 
on the list, started letters onto the next one 
on May 25 and has heard nothing more from 


them. Will the seventh member please re- 
port? N. Z., we have no record of having re- 


ceived your 10c, and of the 200 or more names 
received. this is the first complaint that 
couldn’t be satisfactorily answered. 


Eddie and Hazel Had No Fish!—My 
brover an’ me wented fishin’ tover 
When we was doin’ up ve ribber we saw Ha- 
zel Wood an’ her ’ittle sisser, Nellie. Eddie 
*toped an’ took ’em in. We landed where vey 
was ’ots of wild-f’owers, an* Nellie an’ me 
wented to det some. We was don a awful 
while, an’ when we tome back nevar Hazel 
or Eddie had taught any fishes. When we dot 
back ve fishes tummenced to bite, altho we 
made ’ots of noice. Queer, wasn’t it? It sur- 
prized Nellie an’ me. What made it, ’oo 
fink?—; Marguerite. 

Posers.—Marguerite Quinnell says the an- 
swer to the apple problem in the July 24 is- 
sue is: The young inan would gather seven 
apples; he gave four to the daughter and two 
to the mother and had one apple for himself. 
This is correct. Bertha C. Gutchess says that 
the merchant (July 11) lost $50 and the hat; 
who will be the first to disagree with her? 


big 
day. 


A man goes out to hunt. He sees a squir- 
relin a tree, but before he can shoot, the 
squirrel runs around on the opposite side of 


the tree from the man. The man goes around 


the tree, but the squirrel keeps on the oppo- 
site side from the man. Does the man go 
around the squirrel?—/S. A. Welch. 

A Jet White Chicken.—I am ten years old 
and have taken care of the chickens for the 
last two years. Last summer mamma gave 


me a little black chicken which turned out to 
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white before. Las winter I told mamma I 
thought she laid. She said I must catch her 
on the nest first before I could have her eggs. 
I went to the chicken house, caught her up, 
put her on the nest and shut her on. At first 
she didn’t like it. After a while she settled 
down. I waited a few minutes, and sure 
enough, she had laid an egg. She has nearly 
every day since. She is a great talker and 
will kiss me when she has a mind to.—{Eliz- 
abeth F. Peet. 

Kind to Little Children.—-Papa brought me 
my little dog Frisk when I was two years old, 
and Iam now nine. Mamma says my black 
eyes sparkled when I carried him to the 
house. He jumps and barks at everyone but 
doesn’t bite them. He doesn’t like peddlers 
but is very kind to little children. He got 
sick last week and went out in the field. I 
thought he had gone out to die, but he is bet- 
ter now.—|Alma Warner. 





Address Wanted.—I send a copy of The Cen- 
ter Groton Record, published by my cousin 
and myself. Heis 16 and I am13. We _ pub- 
lish it once a month. Would you please send 
me the address of Granville W. Baker, the 
other young editor, as I would like to write 
to him.—| Fletcher S. Daboll, Center Groton, 
Ct. 

Some One Let It Out.—I wish to thank E. 
M. M. for giving me such kind instructions 
for my squirrel, but I am sorry to say we 
moved into town the Ist day of April and it 
was something new to the boys and girls, so 
they all wanted to play with it, and some one 
Jet it out. I fed mine bread and milk, try it. 
[ Checkers. 


‘‘Hateful Brothers.’’—It really makes me an- 
gry to read the complaints about ‘hateful 
brothers.’’ Now I am sure that no one can bg 
a greater tease than Edward, and yet a kind- 
er, more obliging brother I have never seen. 
Perhaps it’s because May, Jane and other sis- 
ters can’t stand teasing, that they dislike 
their brothers so. I am sure Ed loves his sis- 
ters dearly, in spite of his teasing, though of 
late I greatly fear that he thinks more of Fred 
Wood’s sister than of Margie and me.—| Vera 
Warren. 

a - 

Johnny: Papa, what is a utilitarian? Papa: 
U’m-—a—a utilitarian is aiian who has no 
use for anything he can’t use. 

Cholly: I saw you kissing your dog yester- 
day. It ought to be my turn now. 

3essie: On the principle that every dog has 
his day, I presume. 





Said an invalid to her physician, ‘‘ Ah, doe- 



































ee a glossy black pullet. I called her Jet tor, this the worst attack I ever had.”’ 
Vbite. My grandma laughed at me and said ‘*Don’t worry yourself, my dear madam. I’m 
she had heard of jet black but never of jet quite sure you won’t have another.’’ 
FOR 
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Under Labor’s Banner. 
A STORY OF LABOR DAY. 


ty Stanley Edwards Johnson. 


HEN HARRY CLEAVES lost his 
j position in the extensive carriage 
Jersey city, he 
| became one of the thousands of 
diligent and trustworthy artisans 
who have been turned away from 


works in a New 





‘ 


the doors of industry into the dens of idleness. 
The foreman had told him, however, that he 
should have his old place as soon as the busi- 
ness warranted 1t 

are not buying new teams, 
We've only one-fourth the 
year, and our 
years, at 


‘The swells 
this year, my boy. 
number of orders we had last 
to last two 
But you’ve 
the 


stock on hand is enough 
the present demand of the trade. 
done us good service, an’ you shall have 
old bench, as soon as we can resume.’”’ 
Harry had married eight years before. He 
loved his little Susette, who had been a 
French ladies’ maid to the proprietor of the 
works, and had married him against her mis- 


tress’s advice. Harry knew that, and had felt 


bitterly over it. Yet he had won his bride, 
and when Susette’s mistress had seen their 
first child, and the snug little cottage in 
which they lived, she was generous enough 
to say that she had been mistaken. Then 
Harry had forgiven her. 

Susette greeted the news with a cheerful 
face. ‘*‘They’ll never see us suffer, my sweet 
oue,’’ she said; ‘‘and then, my mistress 


better than 
right. And 
Then she 


knows something which I can do 
anyone, and we'll get along all 

then it may not be long, after all.’’ 
prepared a very savory supper and sang while 


about her work, and Harry Cleaves felt all 


his heaviness rise from him, and played with 
his little one as much as ever. 
The next day Harry had planned to seek 


day came,:he 
until it 


for work. Yet when the next 
} 


lingered, playing with his little boy, 


was 10 o’clock. It was too late then, he 
thought. and went out to visit some old 
friends, whom he had not seen for a long 


time. On his way he thought he could afford 
a few cigars; in fact, he had decided to have 
a bit of a holiday,—the first he had ever taken 
little ones. He met 
found, was 


without Susette and the 
‘* Johnnie’’ Wilkes, who, he 
*fout of a job 

‘*Well, Harry. ther best we kin do is ter 
make ther best o° it, that’s al! An’ it’ll do 
us no harm to have a little rest, after all.’’ 

He took the proffered cigars, and 
lighting it, leaned against the block, with his 
thumbs in the sleeve holes of his waistcoat. 
Then he began the first of the series of 
quisitions on social economics, to which Har- 
open-mouthed admiration. 


also 


one of 


dis- 


ry listened with 


That was the way Harry looked when he ad- 
mired anything, only Susette had playfully 
closed his lips, and kissed them back, in the 
courting days. 

‘*Yer see, Harry, we fellers ain’t in it, in 
these times,’’ began ‘‘Johunnie’’ between the 
whiffs of his cigar. ‘‘These fellers what 


owns things,—your shop an’ mine, an’ all the 


rest,—hev got ter learn somethin’ and we've 
got ter teach ’em. I'll tell yer square thet I’d 
not go back ter work at the old prices ter- 


Did yer ever think wot 
owns yer 
earridge, 
that he’s 
Didn’t 


morrer. No sir, not I. 
it meant wen yer see ther man who 
shop a-drivin’ erlong with his fine 
an’ his faney husses? It jest means 
a-swellin’ it, on what belongs ter you. 
you do the work that feeds those hosses? 
Didn’t you make ther dollars that pays fer 
that monkey coachman, all dressed up in his 
livery? Didn’t your sweat run ter buy 
fine clothes the missus wears a-sitting up so 
fine, with her pink umbrell ter keep her 
from spilin® her c’plexion? Well, I guess yer 
did, and it’s pretty near time yer’d better 
stop, and all o’ us, if we have any feelin’ for 
our kind. Every must 
wuk, and die o’ starvation ef need be, if we 
are a-goin’ ter do our duty ter ther ‘Merikin 


those 


mother’s son stop 


wukin’ iman.’’ ‘‘Johnnie’’ brandished his 
cigar with much eloquence as he delivered 
the last remark, and Harry was much im- 
pressed. 

It was perhaps due to the reference to star- 
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vation, that prompted ‘‘Johnnie’s’’ next re- 


mark. ‘*See here, ole man,’’ he began, 
**Seems ter me, I kind o’ ’member that it 
wuz me that treated las’; now I’d say nuth- 


in’ about it, and treat m’self, but I’ve not 
seen a sight o° a blamed cent fer weeks, and 
ez it appears ter be ruther inconvenient fer 
meter show ther courtesies, an ‘ole friends 
oughtent ter stan’ on too much cer’mony, I 
thought I'd kind o’ jog yer mem’ry.”’ 

Harry flushed a little, and thought of Su- 
sette. But he felt that his hesitating was 
hardly polite, and he nad been so moved by 
his duty to his fellow workingman, that he in- 
vited his friend to a restaurant before he had 
had time to give the matter sober considera- 
tion. 

The two sat down, while Harry ordered the 
dinner. 

‘*Well, Harry, yer the same ole chap, I see. 
Mat’mony don’t seem ter a-taken ther milk 
o’ human kindness outen yer, ez it has so 
many of the old boys. Guess yer didn’t quite 
understan’ me, but ez I live most by liquid 
refreshments, I kind o’ think this’ll be a re- 
freshing change. 5 et 


Gone teetotal, hevn’t yer? 
Harry modestly admitted that he had, and 


he mentally resolved that be would not com- 
mit that sin to-day, at all events. 
When he came home that night, he found 


Susette just the same. The children were not 


only tidy, but they looked unlike the chil- 
dren of a workman, as only Suseitte’s French 
taste could make them. She asked no qnes- 


tions, although she was not certain whether 
he had been seeking for work or not. In the 
evening Harry played with the little ones a 
few minutes, but he soon gave it up, and _be- 
gan to think over the events of the day. 

Ile had never thought much of his duty to 
his fellow workman before; his duty had been 
directed toward his family. He found that 
he had spent a little more than he would have 
earned, had he worked that day, and he won- 
dered what he had made by it. Then his mind 





wandered off into the glorious things that 
‘**Johnnie’’ had said. He was certainly a 
great speaker, he thought. And it was truly 


a grand thing for one to feel so deeply for his 
fellow man as ‘‘Johnnie’’ did. He was not 
all that he would like to have him. But then 
one should not expect one person to be every- 
thing. 

But Harry might have had a different.opin- 
ion if he could have seen ‘‘Jonnnie’’ as he 
was that evening. Among other things that 
this friend of the laborer had done that day, 
was to bcrrow a dollar from his old acquaint- 
ance. ‘‘Ef yercu’d see my home—’’ he had 
started to say, but Harry had placed a dollar 
in his hand, before he had finished, and a 
tear glistened in his eye at the same time. 
In fact, ‘‘ Johnnie’’ was in ‘‘ Paddy’’ Hilliard’s 
saloon that evening, and a fine time he was 
having. He had played several games of bil- 
liards, and had stood treat all around and 
had gracefully received the return courtesy, 
when he was in a fit condition to make an 
address on the working man. This he did in 
a manner which was much more voluble and 
fiery than the one he had cantiously given to 


Harry in the morning. His language was 
spiced with several terms which he had not 


used in Harry’s presence, and his references 
to the capitalist were much less complimen- 
tary. His words were cheered and cheered 
until ‘‘Paddy’’ Hilliard was afraid for his 
roof. When ‘‘Johnnie’’ had tinished, the men 
howled and _ stamped for five minutes. 
‘*What’s ther matter with Johnnie? Oh, he’s 
all right!’’ they yelled in chorus. Then John- 
nie was entertained over again, until it was a 
difficult matter for him to speak at all, and 
as the small hours of the morn came, he was 
eared for by the saloon keeper, who valued 
his services—when he had money—for the cus- 
tom he brought. 

**Johnnie’’ had become a typical hero in the 
laboring world, but when the times were 
hardest he flourished most luxuriously. He 
had never worked, but he had married, and 
had several children, and when he now and 
then caine home to them it was not to bring 


> 


them presents or even food, and for this rea- 
son Martha had learned to keep her money 
elsewhere, when she had any. ‘‘Johnnie’’ 


seldum came home to his wife and children 








if his hunger could be appeased 
else. His wife worked at anything and « 
thing, and in some way her children wer 
and clothed and had a roof over their 
Could Harry Cleaves have seen her hon 
night, he would not have followed the . 


some\ 


which made a different man of him 
the next few months. 

The story of Harry’s first day of idk 
was repeated, for many weeks. There y ‘ 
slight variation, however. Each day 


fonnd him a little less of a man, and a ty 
more of a loafer. 


But Susette was ever the same. Harry « 
not see that food was lacking; neither did 
know of the hard work, done in his abser 


pot boiling and é 
fortunate in having 
who gave her much w 
and a little assistance in various ways. 1 
day she told Susette that she was afraid 
words she had spoken at the time of her mar- 
riage were not all wrong. It 
Harry’s place had been filled, as it was sup 
posed he had secured work. He had not been 
near the factory since the time of his 4d 
charge, and when the man was needed there 
were plenty to take the position. 

Susette’s heart was very heavy that night 
She was more-than half angry with 
tress, and she was grieved that Harry had lost 
so much feeling for her and the children. 
That evening she resolved that she must speak, 
and she dreaded it fearfully. She had not 
spoken cross once in the three months But 
angry feelings were welling up in her heart, 
that she had had to work so hard, and that 
her husband had made no effort to help I 
It was hard to keep the children from seeing 
the tears in her eyes, and she was almost too 


which was keeping the 
rent paid. Susette was 
had a good mistress, 


seemed t t 


ner - 


full to greet her husband as she had always 
done. 

Yet she ad a stout heart, and her Fr 1 
training had given her better gifts for man- 
aging men than many wives possess. When 
Harry came home, she detected a certain 


odor about_his person which almost filled r 
heart to overflowing. 
She made a little extra effort for the sup- 


per, and succeeded in greeting Harry as if 
nothing had happened. Then when he l 





Have You Asthma or Hay Fever ? 


Medical science at last 
enre for asthma and hay fever in the 
ful Kola plant, a new botanical 


reports a positive 
wonder- 


discovery 


found onthe Congo river, West Africa. Its 
cures are really marvelous. Rey J. L. Com! 
of Martinsburg, W Va, writes that it cured 


him of asthma of thirty years’ standing, and 
Hon L. G. Clute of Greeley, Ia, testifies that 
for three years he had to sleep propped up in 
achairin hay fever season. being unable to 
lie down night or day. The Kola plant cured 
him at once. Mr Alfred C. Lewis, editor « 
the Farmer’s Magazine, was also cured when 
he could not lie down for fear of choking, be- 
ing always worse in hay fever season. Others 
of our readers give similar testimony, prov- 
ing it truly a wonderful remedy. If you suffer 
from asthma or hay fever we advise you to 
send your address to the Kola Importing Co, 
1164 Broadway, New York, who to prove its 
power will send a large case by mail free to 
every reader of American Agriculturist who 
needs it. All they ask in return is that when 
cured yourself you will tell your neighbors 
about it. It costs you nothing and you should 
surely try it. 


bm SAVE * YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 
ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men, 
TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 

the first order from each neighborhood 
filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
a anagency, Write at once. 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 
9 Furnace St., ROCHESTER, N. Vs 
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lighted his pipe, and was tilted against the 
wall in his chair—for he had ceased to play 
with the children—she came to him and sat 
in his lap. 

Harry was feeling exceedingly awkward. 
It had been some time since he had caressed 
her, and he did not feel that he could kiss 
her; yes, he had sunk too low for that. 

‘‘When are you going to have some work, 
Susette began. ‘‘Do you 
know how long it is since you left the shop? 
Do you know that your place has’ been 
filled?’’ She looked at him with those deep 
blue eyes which had once filled him with ec- 
stacy. Now they filled his icy heart with a 
bitterness born of idleness. 

But she still gazed and he must say some- 
thing. God help him, fur his thonghts were 
not kind, and be was verging near to the 
brute. ‘‘Guess I won’t do much work this 
year. Wemen wonld do wrong to werk, in 
these days. We’d better starve, before we 
keep on filling the pockets of the capitalists.”’ 


my sweet one; 


‘*Do you mean you want me to feed you and 
clothe you, and the children? Shall I pay 
the rent, and do all that you once did so well? 
Do you remember bow sweet our dear home 
yas, not many years ago, when we first came 
here? Do you see where it is going now? Oh 
tell me, my sweet one, are you the Harry 
Cleaves I used to walk with, all dressed up 
and tidy,and smelling so pure and clean? No, 
Harry, you loved me then. Tell me, what is 
it you love now?”’ 

No man’s emotions could remain unmoved 
under such an appeal as this from the dainty 
little French woman. Her husband knew 
that he was wrong, but a pseudo manliness in 
him prompted him that he must defend him- 
self. 

He pushed her away, and rose to his feet. 
‘*Ves, I'll tell you what I love, and what I’ll 
die for, if need be. I love the cause of the 
workingman, and I’m going to do my share 
to make his condition better. And I have my 
opinion of anyone, man or woman, who will 
do one moment’s work for them who are 
bleeding the workingman, in these times. 
Yes, let us all starve together, before we long- 
er submit to seeing others fatten by the sweat 
yf our brows!’’ 

‘*No, you are not my Harry,’’ said Susette. 
‘*But some day the old sweet one we used to 
know will come back, and J will work until 
that day comes. Ilove you just the same, 
but it is, oh! so hard—’’ and then she broke 
down. 

tiarry hastened off to bed, and for many 
hours before he went to sleep his cheeks 
burned with shame, in the darkness. 

The next day was the first Monday in Sep- 
tember, which the eongress of the United 
States has enacted shail be a _ national holi- 
day. Harry Cleaves had already had nearly a 
hundred holidays, but he was bent on making 
this one memorable in the cause of the labor- 
ing man. There was to be a great demonstra- 
tion, and ‘‘Johnnie’’ was to be the marshal 
of one of the sections. The contingent which 
had met so often in ‘‘Paddy’’ Hilliard’s sa- 
loon was to go in a body, and Harry, who 
had become one of the band, was to march 
with his fellows. They were but one grade 
above a ‘‘Hobo,’’ and Harry was possibly 
half a grade above them. He .at least went 
home every night sober. 

There were to be bands of music, and flut- 
tering banners on the Venetian masts. Harry 
said the next day that he hoped Susette 
would go out with the children and see him 
mareh. The children, he theught, ought to 
see their father in the procession. There was 
a shade of bitterness in Susette’s words when 
she said she would have to remain at home 
and keep tle pot boiling. 

The great orator of the day was a congress- 
man from the west, who had risen from the 
ranks of the workingman, and had done much 
for the cause of labor. Harry was a good lis- 
tener. He had not lost his intelligence whol- 
lv in his fanaticism, and there were a few 
things in the glorification of the workingman 
which he heard, although for the most part 
they fell on deaf ears. 

As the speaker was closing, he turned to 
the ragged lines ot men, and said: ‘‘WhenI 
see the countless ranks of the unemployed 
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which throng tle cities of our nation to-day, 
Iam sometimes boind to confess that the 
evils of our time must not all be laid at the 
door of the capitalist. Every sincere laboring 
man, in this grand nation, must first learn to 
reverence and love the dignity of work. No 
man who is lazy oridle is a friend of the 
workingman. I know there are thousands of 
hungry wives and children who to-day are 
suffering because of the men who loathe 
work. Fellow citizens, I would rather be the 
man who paves the city of New York, than 
the millionaire who is lazy. Now all of our 
millionaires are not lazy; and not all of our 
workingmen love work. T should not be true 
to what I believe to be my mission, if, to-day, 
I should leave this unsaid: That every man 
who has a chance to earn 10 cents in these 
days and refuses it, is unworthy of marching 
under our banner, the sacred emblem of La- 
bor.’’ As he stood waiting for the force of 
his words to sink into the minds of his hear- 
ers, it seemed to Harry Cleaves that he look- 
ed at him. A wave of repentance surged 
through his soul, and from that hour he was a 
saved man. 

That night Susette wept tears of joy, when 
the house was siient, and she heard her hus- 
band slumbering. He had told her all his 
wrong and how his eyes had been opened. 
She was even happier than on the day when 
he had brought her to the neatly furnished 
cottage as a bride. 

In three days Harry Cleaves had secured a 
position. He had been very near the brink 
that leads to abandoned homes and well-filled 
orphanages and asylums. 

: — 


Of Course. 
GLADYS HYATT. 





A merry girl, an apple tree, 
A woodpile old and gray. 
I snatched this glimpse of Paradise, 
And passed along my way. 
A merry wife, a fire bright, 
And apples on the tray. 
And this is just the sequel to 
That other sunuy day. 
i 


So Say Scientists. 





Prof C. K. Gilbert of the United States sur- 
vey shows from careful measurement that the 
land in the northeast is steadily rising and 
that the outlets of the lakes toward the St 
Lawrence share in this uplift. In conse- 
quence the waters are destined to recede from 
the northern margins and to encroach on the 
southern borders of the lake basins. The 
dwellers on the lowlands of Chivago will in 
time experience much inconvenience fz:oin 
this change of level. After a period of from 
500 to 600 years, at times of exceptionally 
high water Lake Michigan will find an out- 
let into the Mississippi through the Illinois 
river; in 1000 years this flow will be main- 
tained under ordinary conditions, and in 1500 
years a permanent outlet will be established. 
The waters of the great lakes will be thus di- 
verted from the St Lawrence, until in 2500 
years the Niagara river will become a dry 
channel. 

The superiority of steam for many purposes 
over other disinfectants, appears to be deimon- 
strated by Dr Doty, health officer of the port 
of New York. The cost of the apparatus for 
using the steam in the most effective manner 
is considerable, and will preclude its use ex- 
cept in quarantine and other public services. 
‘“‘Its germicidal effects, its rapidity of action 
and its high penetrating powers, under prop- 
er conditions, give it the highest rank ’’ in 
the doctor’s opinion. 

The newspapers report the results of some 
interesting experiments by Dr C. P. Carver, 
of St Augustine, Fla, to ascertain the sugar- 
producing properties of the watermelon. The 
experimenter has so far found that he can 
extract a fine taffy candy sugar at the propor- 
tion of one ounce to eight.ounces of the mel- 
on pulp without the rind. Dr Carver is go- 
ing to ascertain the proportion of saccharine 
matter in the whole watermelon, for he _ be- 
lieves from experiments he has made that a 
large quantity can be extracted from the rind 
as well as the pulp or heart of the melon. 

Ball bearings have been applied to various 
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machines and vehicles, and are used in a new 
oarlock for boats. 

Vessels are now sailing the seas, from an 
Italian port, their sails perforated in order tu 
increase the speed of the craft. The theory of 
the inventor is that the force of the wind can- 
not fairly take effect on an inflated sail, be- 
cause of the cushion of immovable air which 
fills up the hollow. To prevent the formation 
of this cushion he bored a number of holes in 
the sail. These holes let through the air 
which would otherwise have beeu retained in 
the hollow of the sail, and allowed the wind 
to exercise its whole power by striking fairly 
against the sailitself. Itis found that in a 
light wind a boat with ordinary sails makes 
four knots, while with the perforated sails she 
covers 5} knots. In a fresh breeze she makes 
seven knots with the ordinary and 8 knots 
with the perforated sails; and in a strong 
wind she makes eight knots with the old and 
ten knots with the new sails. 

Greater efficiency and smaller cost are 
claimed for the electrical distribution of power 
in manufactories, over the old methods by 
shafts and belting, and to a large extent elec- 
tricity is supplanting the latter. Investiga- 
tions as to the proportion of developed power 
usefully applied, in factories equipped with 
shafting and belting, show that in most cases 
less than one-half the developed power is 
used, and that in fact it is a pretty good plant 
that has a power efficiency of 50 per cent, 
some plants runring as iow as 20 per cent of 
effect, and most running along at 30 and 40 
per cent efficiency. Electric motors give 80 
per cent efficiency, or more. 











Life is a battle field. 

es Every day brings its 

fierce, unceasing con- 

~~ flict; every night leaves 

_ its multitudes of dead 

and dying. The horrors of war are no 

greater than the horrors of disease. If all 

the nations of the earth were at war against 

each other there would be no such carnage 

wrought within the year as that which is 

accomplished annually by one dread disease 
—consumption. 

And yet this most fatal of all diseases is 
not without its remedy. It is no longer the 
irresistible destroyer that it was considered 
thirty years ago. An entirely new aspect is 
put upon the possibilities of this dreadful 
malady by the astounding remedial action 
of Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery, 
which cures consumption by nourishing the 
lungs with an abundant supply of pure, 
highly - vitalized blood. 

This stops the formation of tuberculous 
matter, and builds up fresh tissue, muscular 
flesh and vital energy. It gives digestive 
power to the stomach which is too weak to 
assimilate oily emulsions. 

Miss Lucy Kloeffler, of Armada, Mich., writes : 
““When I was about eight years of age I had in- 
flammation of the lungs, and from that time up I 
was sick nearly all the time and had a doctor 
nearly all the time. I would take cold so easily it 
would goright to my lungs. At the age of nine- 
teen I was very bad; there was pain in my lungs, 
tickling in my throat and my throat was studded 
with ulcers; these was hoarseness and partial sup- 
pression of voice, and difficulty of breathing. I 
doctored with one of our best physicians and he 
said he could not help me and just prescribed cod 
liver oil and told my mother I could not live longer 
than three months. I kept getting weaker every 
day, when at last a friend asked me why I did not 
try Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery. I 
thought there was no use, no more help for meas 
consumption was in our family. My father and 
also my sister died with it; but after taking the 
first bottle I seemed to feel better. My appetite 
was better and I kept right on taking it, with a 
bottle of the ‘ Pellets’ once in a while, until I feit 
real well. Before taking it, I weighed one hun- 
dred and ten pounds, after taking it, one hundred 
and thirty. I have not had a cough this winte:. * 


Sure Cure at home; book 
free. Dr. W. S.RICE, Box 
444, Smithville, N. Y. 
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The Gentian Bell. 


JENNIE E. T. DOWE. 

We wandered ’mong the meadow blooms; 
To Lisa, I my love would tell. 

I said, ‘‘How blue the gentian bell!’’ 


And then my beart misgave me quite. 

I picked the ladies’ tresses white; 

The asters, rayed like living light; 

The polygola, white and red; 

The spirza with tufted head. 

Then thought to Lisa I my love would tell. 
I said, ‘‘How blue the gentian bell.’’ 


Lo, then my tongue was tied with fear. 

I plucked up courage ;—I would speak. 

I held the blossoms by her cheek. 

I stuck a posy in her hair— 

Oh, fairest, she of all the fair! 

Then thought to Lisa I my love would tell. 
I said, ‘‘How blue the gentian beil.’’ 


Alas! and what was I to do— 

’T was autumn then, and winter near, 

And on the meadow, snow’d appear, 

And she—she would not walk this way, 

When weary winter came to stay; 

Aud—I kissed her cheek! What more to tell? 
We wed beneath the gentian bell. 





A Helpful Home Charity. 


ELIZABETH T. SHEPARD. 





All summer Hattie Lawrence had been try- 
ing to save enough muney to purchase a fall 
dress, but when October came, she had only 
five dollars. Her shoes were worn out, her 
gloves were transparent, though well mend- 
ed, and flannels she must have or be ill. 

During a despondent mood her friend Mrs 
Ventres entered. ‘‘Why, Hattie! what is the 
watter?’’ she exclaimed. 

Hattie confided her trouble. 

‘* Let me see your old dress, Hattie—why, it 
1s not beyond repair; let me take it home, 
will you?’’ 

‘*Yes!’’ sighed Hattie, ‘‘but you can’t make 
it over, it’s too spotted.’’ 

The following Thursday Mrs Ventres en- 
tered with a smiling face, and laid some nice 
looking cloth upon the table, saying, ‘‘There, 
Hattie, I think if we put our heads together, 
perhaps the new gown will be here yet. 
Coffee did it. After ripping it up, I carefully 
picked out the threads, thoroughly brushed 
and shook the goods, sponged it with strong 
coffee on both sides, then carefully pressed it 
with a hot iron, upon the wrong side, laying 
the cassimere between two cloths. An old 
sheet is good to lay it in for pressing. I 
learned the process by observing my aunt 
when she was renovating a gown; it will 
make the old look new every time. Now 
have you an old skirt lining besides this? Run 
and fetch it. I have a pattern, aud will stay 
all day to help you.’’ 

The two skirt linings were washed in weak 
coffee, then starched a little; the waist lining 
well brushed, did nicely to use again; some 
old crinoline well starched was used to stiffen, 
and the dressmaking fairly commenced. 

‘*You must have a bit of velvet to cover this 
mended place on the waist front, have you 
any?’’ 

‘* Yes, a little, but it is so mussed.’’ 

Mrs Ventres carefully brushed the velvet 
with a soft hat brush, then drew it across a 
hot Hat iron with a wet cloth between, 
holding the velvet tightly with both hands, 
the wrong side toward the iron. It looked 
almost as well as new. Another piece of 
cardinal velvet from an old hat, steamed in 
the same manner, made a pretty collar, and 
the old gown which had looked so dilapidat- 
ed, was turned into a new one, with only 
fifteen cents spent upon it to purchase velvet- 
een for the skirt bottom. 

‘*T am very glad your dress looks so well,’’ 
said the amateur dressmaker approvingly. 

‘*Dear Mrs Ventres, how can I ever thank 
you?’’ cried Hattie. ‘‘If it had not been for 
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you, I could not have had it. I would not 
ask George for money just now, times are so 
hard. Can I ever repay you!’’ 
EE _ 
What to Do with Green Tomatoes. 
E. M. PHILLIPS. 





Just as soon as the average date of the first 
killing frost approaches in the latitude in 
which you live, gather all the green tomatoes, 
big and little, and sort them over, putting the 
fuirest and largest {in one lot, aud the smaller 
and inferior ones in another. Put a large 
cruinpled newspaper in the bottom of a clean 
wovden box (a cracker box is best, because it 
has no resinous odors, such as a pine box gives 
out, that may be imparted to the fruit); place 


a layer of the large tomatoes upon the 
paper, leaving space of say an inch between; 
then put on another large crumpled news- 


paper, pressing it down carefully into the in- 
terstices and around the edges, so the tomatvues 
may be kept from contact and from the air, 


and so on, layer upon layer, with crumpled 
newspapers between, until the box is full; 
tack acover on, so that neither mice nor 


chickens may attack them, and set the boxes 
in your barn or some dry, cool place, such as 
a fruit or root cellar. If placed in a barn they 
should be shielded from severe cold with hay 
or straw, until the weather gets too cold for 
their safety, when they must be stored in a 
frost proof but not too warm place, as heat of 
course will ripen them too rapidly. 

If they are kept thus, at a cool and even 
temperature, somewhat above freezing, the 
time of their ripening may be delayed until 
or beyond New Year’s. This may be called 
putting them in ‘‘cool’’ storage; but if put 
into cold storage, with ice, and an exact, 
even, cool temperature maintained, their 
time of ripening can be lengthened out almost 
until spring. 

It will of course be found necessary to ex- 
amine them from time to time, to remove 
ripe or decaying fruit. I have put them up 
some years, wrapped each one separately in 
pieces of paper, but this makes the examina- 
tion more difficult, as each tomato has then to 
be unwrapped to ascertain its condition. 

The balance of the crop of green fruit, the 
smaller and rougher specimens, make excel- 
lent mincemeat for pies, if treated at once as 
follows: Remove stems and leaves, and wash 
the fruit in cold water, chop them in a wood- 
en chopping bowl, as fine as ordinary mince- 
imeat, pouring off all the green juice. They 
should then be cooked slowly until tender, in 
a porcelain-lined kettle or earthen jar or 
crock, and to a peck of the green tomatoes 
shonld be added a teacup each of English cur- 
rants and stoned raisins, and of sugar or 
molasses, spices, a little salt and grated 
lemon or orange peel, to suit the taste. Bot- 
tle the product hot in self-sealing jars, just as 
other fruits are preserved. This will be found 
to inake excellent pies, no other ingredients, 
such as apples or meat, being required or de- 
sirable. Wethink no one not let into the 
secret would ever guess them to be made al- 
most entirely of green tomatoes. 

The larger ripened fruit should bring a 
good price in market in midwinter. They 
should be wrapped separately, or two together, 
not touching each other, neatly, in square 
pieces of clean unprinted newspaper, and 
packed in one-third bushel crates, or better 
stillin four-pound straignt-sided splint bas- 
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kets without handles. If baskets are used, put 
the fruit in on edge. The contrast in color of 
the brilliaut red of the fruit with the white 
paper when this is partially removed, will be 
found very pleasing and attractive. 
satelite 

‘Our Girls would secede from the union 
rather than do such a horrible thing as milk 
acow,’’ says Rev E. P. Powell of Clinton, 
N Y. Evidently the reverend gentleman does 
not read our Table Talk columns and does 
not know the farmers’ wives and daughters 
very well. 


Pretty Baby, Poor Picture.—It often hap- 
pens that a very pretty baby does not receive 
justice at the hands of the photographer, this 
branch of the artist’s work being difficult, and 


it is true also that a pretty photograph 
oftentimes fails to make a good engraving 


through technical faults; if the light is not 
right, or the finishing of the picture not en- 
tirely favorable, the engraver may be unable 
to do much with it. Competitors in our Baby 
Portrait Contest are urged therefore to have 
good pnotographs made, if possible, and with 
these facts in mind to be lenient if they find 
in some instances that the pictures they send 
are such that the engraving and printing 
could not do justice to the subject. 


Why Girls Dislike Housework.—Everywhere 
the wages of women engaged in housework 
are relatively larger thun the salaries earned 
by women in branches of business involving 
no more skill or capacity than is required of 
the domestic assistant, says Harper’s Bazar. 
Loss of caste and lack of personal freedom, 
says the Bazar, account for the dislike 
native-born Americans feel toward house- 
work. 





Burdock.—A Japanese correspondent of Gar- 
den and Forest says that the burdock, which 
the Japanese call ‘‘gobo,’’ is a valuable food 
in Japan. The tender shoots are boiled with 
beans, the roots are put in soup, and the 
young leaves are eaten as greens. The plant 
has been cultivated for centuries, and the an- 
nual value of the crop is about $400,000. 


The First Woman’s Class in a veterinary 
college in this country will be formed this fall 


in New York, at the New York college of 
veterinary surgeons. Five names have been 


enrolled at this writing, two of them of young 
women of the metropolis, who probably take 
up the study as a fad. 


A Pattern Book.—To make a book for your 
crochet and knit patterns,buy one yard strong 
dark wuslin, cut both ends perfectly square, 
then divide into four equal lengths. Divide 
these half across. This will make eight 
pieces. Fasten these togetber, baste on your 
patterns to one side only of a leaf, using the 
first half for crochet, and the last half for knit 
ones; or if you have a great many, make two 
books; one for each kind. In this way they 
show off nicely, and are not so apt to be lost. 
When you want to exchange patterns, ex- 
change your books.—[ Darrow. 
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Wide Star Lace. 
FRANCES H. PERRY. 


Make a chain of sixty stitches, turn. 

First row—Make one tr each in the 8th, 9th, 
10th and 11th sts (counting from the hook), 
*ch two, pass two, one tr in next, repeat from 
star seven times, one trin each of the next 
nine sts, *ch two, pass two, tr in next, repeat 
from last star twice, one tr in each of the next 
g1x sts, ch nine, turn. 

Second row—Make one trinthe 3d st of 
ch (counting from the last tr of lst row). one 
tr in each of the next two sts, tr in tr four 
times, ch two, pass two tr, tr in tr, *ch two, 
tr in next tr, repeat from star twice, ch two, 
pass two tr, trin tr four times, ch two, pass 
two tr, tr in tr, *ch two, trin nexttr, repeat 
from last star seven times, tr in tr three 
times, ch two, tr in 3d st at top, ch five, turn. 

Third row—Tr in tr four times, *ch two, tr 
in next tr, repeat from star five times, two tr 
over next two ch, tr in tr, *ch two, tr in next 
tr, repeat from last star four times, two tr 
over next two ch, trin tr, *ch two, tr in next 
tr, repeat from last star twice, tr into tr three 
times, three tr in last loop, ch nine, turn. 

Fourth row—Saime as 2d row to first star, 
*ch two, tr in next tr, repeat from star twice, 
tr in tr three times, two tr over two ch, trin 
tr, *ch two, tr in tr, repeat from last star 
twice, two tr over two cl, trin tr four times; 
the rest is just like previous rows all the way 
to the top, then ch five, turn. 

Fifth row—Same as previous rows till the 
heading (one row of spaces at the top and the 
thick stripe) and six open spaces are made, 
tr in tr six times, twotr over two ch, tr in 
tr, ch two, tr in tr, two tr over two ch, trin 
tr seven times, *ch two, trin tr, repeat from 
star three times, ch two, pass two tr, trin 
next tr, tr in tr three times, tliree tr over last 
loop, ch nine, turn. 

Sixth row—Same as 2d row to first star, 
ch two, tr in next tr, ch two, tr in next tr, * 
two tr over two ci, tr in tr, repeat from star 
twice, tr in tr nine times, twotrovertwo ch,tr 
in tr ten times, * two tr over two ch, tr in tr, 
repeat from last star twice; finish the row with 
three open spaces, and the heading as_ before, 
ch tive, turn. 

Seventh row—Same as previous rows fill 
the heading and three open spaces are made, 
ch two, tr in 3d tr, tr in tr thirty-three times, 
ch two, pass two tr, tr in tr, ch two, trin tr, 
ch two, trin tr, two tr over twoch, tr in tr 
four times, ch four, turn. 

Eighth row—Pass the first three tr, make 
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one tr each in the next four tr, two tr over 
two ch, tr in tr, ch two, tr in tr, ch two, trin 
tr, ch two, pass two tr, tr in tr thirteen times, 
ch two, pass two tr, trin tr thirteen times, 
ch two, pass two tr, trin tr, then fill out the 
row with four more open spaces and the head- 
ing, ch five, turn. 

Ninth row—Make the heading and five open 
spaces, ch two, pass two tr, trin tr seven 
times, ch two, pass two tr, tr in tr, ch two, tr 
in next tr, ch two, pass two tr, tr in tr seven 
times, ch two, pass twotr, trintr, cl two,trin 
tr,ch two, tr in tr, two tr over two ch, tr in tr 
four times,ch nine,turn. Tliis finishes the cen- 
ter row of one pattern; the restis like the 
preceding only in reveise order, so perhaps it 
may be unnecessary to repeat every detail in 
the remaining rows. It will be observed that 
at the lower edge, in every row, there are 
always seven tr; and that just above these 
are at least three open spaces in every row 
between the border and the thick work of the 
star. 

Tenth row—Begin (same as in 2d_ row) 
with seven tr, then three open spaces, 
thirteen tr, one space, thirteen itr, five spaces, 
heading, ch five, turn. 

Eleventh row—Heading, four spaces, thirty- 
four tr, three spaces, seven tr (tr in tr four 
times, three tr in last loop), ch nine, turn. 

Twelfth row—Begin (same as in 2d row) 
with seven tr, then three spaces, forty tr, 
three spaces, heading, ch five, turn. 

Thirteenth. row—Heading, six spaces, ten 
tr, one space, ten tr, five spaces, seven tr (as 
in 11th row), ch four, turn. 

Fourteenth row—Same as beginning of 8th 
row till the first seven tr are made, then four 
spaces, seven tr, three spaces, seven tr, six 
spaces, heading, chain five, turn. 

Fifteenth row—Heading, six spaces, four 
tr, five spaces, four tr, three spaces, seven tr 
(as in lith row), ch four, turn. 

Sixteenth row—Same as 8th row till seven 
tr are made, then five spaces, four tr, nine 
spaces, beading, ch five, turn. 

Seventeenth row—Heading, eight s ces, 
ten tr, three spaces, seven tr, ch nine, turn. 
This 17th row is the same as the Ist row; to go 
on with the work, begin again at 2d row. 

After the lace is crocheted the edge is work- 
ed as follows: Begin with two sc over the tr 
at end of ist row; then over the {first loop 
work four dc, a picot (to make a jicot ch 
three, then work one close sc inone st of 
ch), two dec, a picot, four de; one s ¢ mid- 
way between this loop and the next one; 2d 
loop same as Ist; sc between this and next 
loop; in 3d loop at tip of the point, work 
four dc, a picot, two dc, a picot, twuw d c,a 
picot, four dc; next loop same as 2d; two 
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8S c over tr at end of center row; the remain- 
cer will be understood without further direc- 
tions. 

This handsome lace design forms an elegant 
and effective trimming, whether developed in 
ine crochet cotton or linen for the adorn- 
ment of the wardrobe, or in heavier threads 
for the decoration of various articles about the 
house, such as bedspreads, table covers, buffet 
scarfs, curtains, etc. 

When designed for household decoration a 
short, thick tassel—just a ftluffy tuft of the 
uiaterial—is sometimes added to each deepest 
point along the edge; that is, two tassels for 
each pattern. Or, omitting the crocheted 
edge,severai strands of the material are some- 
time knotted into each loop all along the 
edge, thus producing a fall of fringe for a bor- 
der; this is especially pretty in coarse,colored 
threads, either cotton or linen. Insertion 
to match the lace may be easily made by 
working both edges alike, like the upper edge 
of the design. 

canted 

The Highest Happiness.—We can only have 
the highest happiness, such us goes along 
with being a great man, by having wide 
thoughts, and much feeling for the rest of the 
word as well as ourselves. And this sort of 
happiness often brings so much pain with 
it that we can only tell it from pain by its 
being what we would choose before anything 
else, because our souls see that it is good. 
[George Eliot. 

Riches.—It is not the fact that a man has 
riches which keeps him from the kingdom of 
heaven—but the fact that riches have him. 





AN OPEN LETTER 
From Miss Sachner, of Columbus, 
O., to Ailing Women. 

To all women who are ill:—It af- 
fords me great pleasure to tell you of 
the benefit I have derived from tak- 
ing Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound. I can hardly find words to 
express my gratitude for the boon 
given to suffering women in that ex- 
cellent remedy. Before taking the 
Compound 
I was thin, 
sallow,and 
nervous. I 
was trou- 
bled with 
leucor- 
rhoea, and 
my men- 
strual pe- 
riods were 
very irreg- 
ular. I 
tried three phy- 
sicians and gradually grew corse. 
About a yearagol was advised by a 
friend to try Mrs. Pinkham’s Sanative 
Wash and Vegetable Compound, which 
I did. After using three bottles of 
the Vegetable Compound and one pack- 
age of Sanative Wash, I am now enjoy- 
ing better health than I ever did, and 
attribute the same to your wonderful 
remedies. I cannot find words to ex- 
press what a Godsend they have been 
to me. 

Whenever I begin to feelnervousand 
ll, I know I have a never-failing phy- 
sician at hand. It would afford me 
pleasure to know that my words had 
directed some suffering sister to health 
and strength through those most ex- 
cellent remedies.—Miss MAy SACHNER, 
3481¢ E. Rich St., Columbus, O. 
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Is This Your Baby ? 


If not, send a good photograph of 
yours, in accordance with the con- 


ditions given last week, in competition 
for the cash prizes of One-Hundred 
Dollars. Every parent who is a sub- 
scriber to this paper is entitled to 
compete; read carefully the conditions 
printed in the issue of Aug. 21, 1897. 

In case an extraordinary number of 
should come in, the Editors 
and their wives will be constituted a 
committee to select for publication 100 
or more of those most likely to receive 
the preference of our readers in the 
by which the prizes are 
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to be awarded. 
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LIVING AND LOVING. 


Between the ‘Sun and the Silence. 
FRANK H. SWEET. 





Between the sun and the silence, the work 
and the time for rest, 
the east is gray with shadew, and light 
is leaving the west, 
We take the thread of our weaving, 
where our feet have trod, 
And con a while ere ieaving our work to the 
mercy of God. 
cities 


Mary’s Eyes. 


MOSES TEGGART. 


When 


the day 


Bright wells of brown, and hidden half 
By lashes black as jet 

The wine of love from them I quaff 
Till I myself forget. 


The more of them I would not think, 
The more in vain I try; 

The more delight from them I drink, 
The wore athirst am 1. 


The Poet and His Song. 





A song is but a little thing, 
And yet what joy it is to sing! 
In hours of toil it gives me zest, 
An when at eve T long for rest; 

When cows come home along the bars, 
And in the fold I hear the bell, 

As Night, the shepherd, herds his stars, 
I sing wy song, and ail is well. 


My days are never days of ease; 

I till my ground and prune my trees. 
When ripened gold 1s ali the plain 

I put my sickle to the grain. 

[ labor hard and toil and sweat, 
While others dream within the dell; 
But even while my brow is wet, 

I sing my song, and all is well. 


Sometimes the sun, unkindly hot, 
My garden makes a desert spot; 
Sometimes a blight upon the tree 
Takes all my fruit away from me; 

And then my throes of bitter pain 
Rebellious passions rise and swell; 

But life is more than fruit or grain, 
And so I sing, and all is well. 

| Paul Lawrence Dunbar. 


The Busy World. 


Bread Winners Multiplying.—In 1870, says 
Carroll D. Wright in the September Atlantic, 


there were 12,505,923 persons engaged in sup- 








porting themselves and the remainder of the 
people; that is to say, 32.43 % of the total popu- 
lation were so engaged. In 1880, the number 
of breadwinners was 17,392,099, or 34.67 % of 


the total population. In 1890, this number 
had risen to 22,735,661, or 36.31 % of the total 
population. By ‘*breadw inners’’ is meant all 


who were engaged either as wage-earners, or 
salary receivers, or proprietors, of whatever 
grade or description, and all professional per- 
sons,—in fact, every one who was in any way 
employed in any gainful pursuit. In general, 
the number engaged in the lowest walks of 
business, laborers and the like, is decreasing 


in proportion while those employed in the 
higher walks are increasing in number rel- 
atively to the whoie population. 

A Woman who is said to make a lot of 


money out of the manufacture of the yellow 
paper used in telegraph blanks, is Mrs M. S&S. 
Wade of Chicago. The process is a_ secret 
which she will not disclose. 


One Use for Mhlitia.—Several members of 
an Illinois militia company volunteered to 
sacrifice skin from their anatomy to be graft- 
ed upon the person of their captain’s little 
sister, who had been terribly burned. Over 
200 grafts were made, the skin being taken 
from the militia captain, his men and his 
two brothers. The girl is reported to be re- 


covering. 
— 


“Row, Not Drift.”—Dubois, Pa, has a wom- 
an’s club called the Women of the Round 
Tabie. The club was organized in 1893. The 
constitution notes that the club shall be non- 
sectarian, non-political and shall not partake 
of the social, similar in every particular to the 
state and national federation of this organiza- 
tion. The motto of this club is ‘‘Row, not 
drift.’’ 





Vacation.—A prominent lawyer of Boston 
used to say that he could easily do all his 
work in 10 or 11 months of the year but that 
he couldn’t do itin12 months. Both work 
and rest are essential in order to accomplish 
the best results, and both should be intelli- 
gently pursued. It not infrequently happens 
that a man or woman most needs a vacation 
just after returning from one. 

I 


Talk Around the Table. 





No Man More Optimistic.—Our friend Luke 
L. says ministers snould be criticised. That 
is true, when they need it, and mary do need 
it. He says they are servants. Amen. To 
be sure, Luke L. is a little twisted in his logic 
right here, but we will not bother with that; 
I think be means right. But be calls minis- 
ters as a class pessimists, and says that they 
see only the dark side of things and preach it. 
Poor Luke, I am afraid South Dakota has pro- 
vided you with a poor lot of ministers in your 
community, orcan it be you do not go to 
church very often? Ah! I have it; he works 
hard all week and consequently goes to sleep 
through the sermon when he is in eburch. 
Poor louke. There is no man more optimistic, 
or that tells more good tidings, than the min- 
ister. Every intelligent thinking man recog- 
nizes this. Friend Luke would not want to 
live in this country were there no ministers 
here.—{A Minister. 





A subscriber wants the ad@ress of C. A. P., 
whose hexagon — pattern appeared in the 
Aug Tissue. C. the address of Edward 
Atkinson, whose Ab iddin oven was desc ribed 
in our issue of May 9, ’96, is Brookline, Mass. 
A mother wants directions for a crocheted 
infant’s sack, in shell stitch, also infant’s 
crocheted sock. 

J. W. has made wine for home use by using 
3 lbs sugar, 1 qt juice and 3 gts water, and 
asks for a cheaper method for making wine 
for market. Cheaper methods for production 
on a large scale would involve certain ma- 
chinery. We refer you to American Grape 
Growing and Wine Making ($1.50), published 
by Orange Judd Company. 

E. A. B.: The chigoe, or chigre, rcsem- 
bles the common flea, but is smaller, and 
found in the West Indies and South America. 
The female burrows beneath the skin of the 
foot, and if the eggs are hatched beneath the 
skin, irritation and sores result. The insect 
must be carefully extracted as soon as its 
presence is indicated. We know no other 
means of prevention; do any of our readers? 

We are again asked the address of that de- 
partment of the Salvation army which finds 
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missing people. We printed this several 
months ago; can anyone recall it? 

Inquirer: A good authority quotes this rex 
ipe for cleaning marble. ‘take two parts of 
common soda, one part pumice stone, and 
one part of finely powdered chalk; sift it 
through a fine sieve and mix with water. 
then rub it well all over the marble, and the 
stains will be removed. Wash the marble 
Over with soap and water, and it will be as 
clean as it was at first. 





BE CONTENT WITH THE RAINBOW. 


I have grumbled long, and grumbled loud, 
Though wife assured me it did no good; 

She’d 4 e ‘‘a silver lining to the cloud,’ 
Be the weather whatever it would. 


**So!’’ says I. ‘‘ But that don’t dry my hay 
When the clouds are overflowing with rain; 
That kind of silver won’t never pay 
For all the harm it has done my grain.’’ 


‘*But my dear, God’s ways are not our ways 
‘*I know his ways are not always plain, 
But when farms look like rivers and lakes, 
He ought to know we don’t need more 

rain.’ 


” 


Yet wife says we are sure of enough to eat, 
And we have fuel to keep us warm ; 
A house to live in, with comforts sweet, 
To shield us from the heaviest storm. 
Wife keeps young and bright, while I grow 
old 
And she says the reason,if you would know 
Is that I chase after the pot of gold, 
While she is content with the rainbow. 
—(| Jenkins 





A HOPELESS CASE. 
Mr George H. Zimmer, of Bellepoint, Unable 
to Walk—The Doctors Have Given Up His 
Case. 


Herald, Delaware, Ohio. 
wore prominent or 
Concord township, 


From Democratic 
Perhaps there is not a 
better known farmer in 


Bellepoint, O, than George H. Zimmer, and 
his many friends will be glad to know how 
he was cured of what the doctors had given 
up as a hopeless case of kidney disease. 

Mr Zimmer says: ‘‘I have always been an 
active hard working man, but as I became 


advanced in years I became sorely afilicted 
with a chronic kidney disease. 


‘**T consulted various doctors and took many 


different kinds of medicines, but was not 
benefited. I grew steadily worse, and at 
times was unable to walk about the house. I 
went to Delaware one day, and while at 
George H. Carter’s drug store, I told how 
greatly 1 suffered. Mr Carter advised me to 


try a box of Dr Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale 
People. I did not have much faith in them, 
but I was desperate and ready to try any- 
thing that promised relief, so I took a box of 
the pills home with me and, began taking 
them as directed. 

‘*The effect was simply wonderful. I began 
to feel like a new man, I kept on taking the 
pills and my former strength and vigor re- 
turned. Inasbort time I was a well man, 
and I have not been troubled with my kid- 
neys since. 

**I certainly owe my remarkable cure to Dr 
Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People, and I 
feel that I cannot praise them too highly. 
They are truly a great remedy and I have 
since recommended them to many of my 
friends, who have used them with flattering 
results. They are a panacea for all the ills 
they are said to cure, and I shall always rec- 
ommend them to my suffering fellow men 
and women.’’ 

Dr Williams’ Pink Pills 
contain, in a condensed 
ments necessary to give new life and rich- 
ness to the blood and_ restore shattered 
nerves. They are also a specific for troubles 
peculiar to females, such as suppressions, ir- 
regularities and all forms of weakness. They 
build up the blood, and restore the glow of 
health to pale and sailow cheeks. In men 
they effect a radical cure in all cases arising 
from mental worry, overwork or excesses of 
whatever nature. Pink Pills are sold in box- 
2s ‘never in loose bulk) at 50 cents a box or 

ix boxes for $2.50, and may be had of all 
.<<iggists, or direct by mail from Dr Wil- 
liams’ Medicine Company, Schenectady, N Y. 
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RE = x ALL Our beautifully illustrated 8vo. Catalogue, containing descriptions of three bundred valuable Books on Agriculture, Horticulture, Architecture, 
s Field Sports, Horses, Cattle, Sheep, ete., ¢ te., will be sent free t Ly one forwarding by postal eard his address to the publishers, and asking 


for it. It will pay every man, young or ola, to provide himself with good books, even if economy has to be practiced in other directions to enable him to do this, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


is one of the three important ingredients of 
the others are phos- 
Too little Pot- 
ash is sure to result in a partial crop failure. 


a complete fertilizer ; 
phoric acid and nitrogen. 


An illustrated book which tells what Potash is, how it should be used, and how 
much Potash a well-balanced fertilizer should contain, is sent free to all applicants. 
Send your address. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau St., New York. 









and do it easier with a W. & C. ACME FORK than with any other fork you ever 

tried. The bent V-shank and straight tines give it a ‘* hang” like a shovel and @ 
= the ¢ easiest possible delivery. Best crucible steel; extra ash handles. The t+] 
Acme Manure Fork is on the same principle—same materials. 














There are nearly a hundred more kinds and styles of W. 

& C. Farm and Garden Tools—hoes, rakes, tool 
handles, wheelbarrows, etc:—and a book about them that 
it will pay you to write for. Sent free. 


WITHINCTON & COOLEY MFC. CO., Jackson, Miche 























“Success Gilt Edge” Potato Digger 


‘| Guaranteed a 
| Perfect Digger. 


We mean just what we say. 


FIRST digger in each place at great- 
iii ly reduced price. Don’t delay and miss 
i) this special price for a perfect Potato 
Digger. 


Our “Success Jr. 
Improved” 


We guarantee the best 
low priced Digger on 
the market. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


== D. Y. HALLOCK & SON, 
Box 808, York, Pa. 
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PEACE WITH TURKEY. 


Anothe ryear's experience with the Page Fence 
simply more tirmly grounds me in the belief thatit 
is the best fence on earth. . l am certain 
that quite a number of your agent’sesales here this 
year are due to the satisfaction which this fence 
has given me F. EK. DAWLEY. 

(Director New York State Bureau Farmers Insti- 
tutes and proprietor of 15 acre turkey yard, Fayette- 
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We guarantee to have 


GREATEST sia 





of any in the world CONVENIENCE ville. Send for cut and particulars. 
id for Catalogue. = PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 
BOOMER & BOSCHERT DS = 
PRESS CoO., 


116 W.Water St. Syrac use, No Y. 





CIDER PRESS 


The only press ows irded medal 
and diploma at rid’s Fair. 


HYDRAULICS 


Send for free catalogue 
en¢ full particulars, 


HYDRAULIC ; 
PRESS MFC.CO. . 
No. 8 Main St., Mt.Gilead, Ohio 





CABLED FIELD AND HOG FENCE, 


Cabled Poultry, Garden and Rabbit Fence, Steel 
Web Picket Lawn Fence, Steel Gates, Steel Posts, 
Steel Wire Fence Board. The best complete line of 
smooth wire fencing. Catalogue free. 


DeKALB FENCE CO., 6 High St., DeKalb,|il. 











Tobacco Leaf: 


ITS CULTURE AND CURE 
Marketing and Manufacture. 


A Practical Handbook 


- ON THE... 


MOST APPROVED METHODS IN GROW- 
ING, HARVESTING, CURING, PACK- 
ING AND SELLING TOBALCO, 


WITH AN ACCOUNTOF 


The Operations in Every De=- 
partment of Tobacco 
Manufacture. 


By J. B. KILLEBREW and HERBERT MYRICK. 


THE CONTENTS of this book are based 
on actual experience in field, curing barn, 
packing house, factory and laboratory. 
It is the only work of the kind in existence, 
and is destined to be the standard practical 
and scientific authority on the whole sub- 
ject of tobacco for many years. 

PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. — Almost 
every chapter contains many pictures from 
photographs taken specially for this work 
at North, South, East and West, making 
plain every process in field, barr and 
factory—mostly elegant and artistic half- 
tones. Over 500 pages. About 150 
original engravings. 


IN FOUR GREAT PARTS, 


Each a Volume in Itself. 


PART I.—Essentialsin T obacco Culture. 

PART II.—Heavy Tobacco and Manu- 
facturing Tobacco. 

PART III.—Cigar Leaf Tobaccos, 


PART IV.—On the Manufacture of 
Tobacco, 


Handsomely Bound in Cloth and 
Gold. Price $2.00. 


Sent Postpaid on Receipt of Price. 


12mo. 


NEW YORK, 52 Lafayette Place. 
CHICAGO, Marquette Building. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Homestead Building. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, 





